








Make your classroom roomier with 


3-wAY SINGER SEWING DESKS 





bs 
. 


It’s a sewing desk... It’s a study desk! 


You'll accommodate more students in less space—comfortably, 
efficiently—with the new SINGER Sewing Desks. Because with a 
SINGER 3-way desk you eliminate the need for additional cutting 
tables and study desks. 
For sewing ... the built-in SINGER* Sewing Machine is placed 
so you have a full 1814” to the left of the needle. For cutting ... 
machine lowers out of sight, and drop leaf opens to give you a 
~— generous 43” by 3734” surface. For studying . . . drop leaf folds 
04 tate pam pe pane Rae back and you have a perfectly smooth 43” by 1834” study desk. 
Finest straight stitching, and fancy stitching 
just by “tuning” a knob. SINGER Sewing Machine heads. 


And you can have your choice of Slant-Needle or Slant-O-Matic 


For free folder on sewing desks... 


and for information about SINGER Sewing Desks at a substantial 
school discount—as well as the special discount on a new SINGER 
machine for yourself, write: SINGER Sewing Machine Co., Edu- 
cational Department, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Slant-Needle 301, a truly practical ma- * 
chine! Slant needle affords superior sewing 

visibility. Many other new features such as 

‘fully enclosed direct gear motor. 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO, 
#A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 
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Double Fudge Balls 


now 
(cay as reer |) 


Good news for chocolate lovers—Double Fudge Balls! 
They’re crunchy nuts or chocolate on the outside, moist, 


nutty chocolate inside, richly delicious all the way through! 


And yet so easy they’re just a matter of mixing and shaping. 


The reason? PET Evaporated Milk, the double-rich 
milk that blends vanilla wafer crumbs, chocolate, sugar 
and syrup so smoothly and easily that candy-making 
becomes more fun than work. And no other form of 


milk could produce the same “just right” flavor and texture. 


Try this new cooky-candy recipe. You're sure to file it 


with your special favorites. 


DOUBLE-RICH sy ee 


HANDIEST MILK YOU CAN GET! 


“PET” —Reg. U. S. Por. OF. 


DOUBLE FUDGE 
BALLS 





6-oz. pkg. semi-sweet chocolate 
pieces 


3 Thisp. corn syrup 

1 tsp. vanilla 

1 cup finely cut nuts 

Ye cup PET Evaporated Milk 

Ye cup powdered sugar 

2% cups vanilla wafer crumbs 
(% Ib.) 


%4 cup chocolate decorettes or 
1 cup finely cut nuts 


Put chocolate pieces into 2-qt. bowl 
or saucepan. Set in pan of hot (not 
boiling ) water over low heat. Stir now 
and then until chocolate melts. Take 
bow! or saucepan from water. Stir in 
corn syrup, vanilla and | cup nuts. 
Stir in gradually the PET Milk, then 
powdered sugor, then crumbs. Mix 
well. Letstand about 2 hr., then shape 
into 1-in. balls. Roll in decorettes or 
nuts. Chill about 2 hr., or until ready 
to serve. Makes 4% dozen. 


Copr., 1958, Pet Milk Co, 





FROM THE 


It is estimated that by 1965 the 
labor force in the United States will 
include 10 million more workers than 
in 1955. Five million of these addi- 
tional workers will be women. Statis- 
tics like these cause us to feel that the 
Department of Labor's Women’s 
Bureau 1958 Handbook on Women 
Workers is just about required read- 
ing for all of us. The Handbook, 
published biennially, includes chapters 
on state labor laws for women, on 
women’s employment by industry and 
occupation, on their income and 
earnings, on their education and job 
training, on their ages and family 
status. A special feature of the pub- 
lication is a list of key women’s or- 
ganizations of the United States with 
summaries of their various programs. 
The Handbook emphasizes the grow- 
ing importance of mature women 
workers. It reports the median age 
of women workers as 40 years and 
points out that the proportion of 
women engaged in gainful employ- 
ment is highest in the 45 to 54 age 
group. Traditionally, the 18- and 19- 
year-olds have held this record. The 
reversal in trend is attributed to the 
return of women to the labor force 
after family responsibilities have less- 
ened. For many, many, more new 
statistics, you'll want to send for a 
copy of the Handbook from the Super- 
intended of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 45 cents. 


The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee announces that Youth and Work, 
their bi-monthly newsletter, is now 
being offered to interested subscribers. 
Formerly circulated to a limited list, 
it is now available at $1.50 per year 
to anyone interested in the problems 
of young people. Forthcoming issues, 
according to its editor, will feature 
information on how to counsel and 
place the delinquent child, how teen- 
agers can find jobs in a tight labor 
market, how to help school drop-outs, 
and which new counseling techniques 
are producing results. The publication 
is available from National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., at price given above. 


An attractive, 40-page, illustrated 
booklet has been sent to us by the 
Evaporated Milk Association. Let's 
Enjoy Milk is a food party unit for 
the lower elementary grades. Authors 
are Mary Alice Banks, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
and Marietta Eichelberger, food and 
nutrition consultant, recently retired 
from the staff of the Evaporated Milk 
Association. Mrs. Banks, in commenting 
on how this unit was implemented at 
Indiana State Teachers College, says, 
“The food parties with integration 
suggestions, we have found as the 
best method of teaching nutrition in 
the lower elementary grades. The 
food party is a good educational tech- 
nique, for we find that it has a lasting 
effect on the child, with the result that 
he has much better attitude toward 
food and better food habits.” Avail- 
able free from Evaporated Milk Asso- 
ciation, 228 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


A bulletin planned for those who 
have some responsibility for develop- 
ing and administering programs of 
adult education concerned with home 
and family living has been issued by 
the Office of Education of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Homemaking Education 
Programs for Adults, according to 
the Foreword, is in answer to many 
requests received for a replacement 
of the bulletin Frontiers in Home- 
making Education, Program for Adults, 
Home Economics Series No. 25, now 
out of print. Intriguing chapter head- 
ings are: “What Goes on Here?” 
(glimpses of adult homemaking pro- 

ams in action), “What Shall We 
Offer?” (the adult homemaking edu- 
cation curriculum), “How Shall We 
Go About It?” (homemaking educa- 
tion takes many forms), “How Well 
Did Our Plans Work?” (a backward 
look helps in planning how to go 
ahead), “Who Guides and Safe- 
guards?” (how administrators see 
adult homemaking programs), “Who's 
To Do The Job?” (selecting and pre- 
paring teachers of adult homemak- 
ing). This new publication was 
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prepared in the Home Economics 
Education Branch of the Office of 
Education under the supervision of 
Edna P. Amidon, director, with 
Johnie Christian, program specialist, 
carrying major responsibility. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents 


Books Are Bridges, a graded, an 
notated list of recommended books 
which help boys and girls (preschool 
through junior high) grow in under- 
standing and appreciation of other 
members of the human family, is avail- 
able for 25 cents a copy from Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania, or Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


The Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 2 West 46th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y., has issued the 1958 
Annotated Bibliography of Mate- 
rials in Economic Education. This 
is a very handy reference publication. 
A section at the end lists names and 
addresses of agencies issuing publica- 
tions not previously listed in the 1957 
JCEE bibliography. 

This seems to be a good time to 
congratulate the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, too, on having com- 
pleted its first ten years. The idea for 
JCEE was developed by a number of 
the participants in a workshop in eco- 
nomic education sponsored by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and New York University in 
1948. The Joint Council on Economic 
Education, incorporated in 1949, 
strives toward its objective—to develop 
such an effective program of education 
for economic understanding that our 
present and future citizens will have 
a clear grasp of what it means to live 
responsibly in an American democracy 
—through seminars, lectures, institutes, 
and conferences, and in many other 
ways. 


Dorothy Strozier, associate exten- 
sion foods and nutrition specialist at 
Oklahoma State University, has au- 
thored a leaflet called Pastry Des- 
serts. This includes a page on com- 
mon causes of pastry failures and a 
section of recipes for pastry and pies. 
Circular E-600 is available from the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Stillwater, Oklahoma, in single 
copies only, free. 
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FLASHES 


SS 


How to Control Your Weight is 
the title of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company's latest booklet for 
nutritionists. It replaces the previous 
“Overweight and Under- 
weight,” and puts more emphasis on 
the “why” of overweight and on re- 
educating one’s appetite so that weight 
loss can be maintained. The booklet 
is available in moderate quantities for 
educational programs from the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, | 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 


For those of you who are do-it-your- 
self furniture refinishers, the Du Pont 
Finishes Division has developed a 
paint and varnish remover said to 
simplify the job. As distinguished 
from old-type removers that dissolve 
the paint film leaving a sticky sub- 
stance, the new material reportedly 
breaks the bond between the paint 
and the surface so that the paint 
strips off cleanly and evenly. A series 
of illustrated leaflets describing how 
to paint your house, woodwork, floors, 
furniture, walls, ceilings, and metal 
kitchen cabinets are available for the 
asking from the Public Relations Divi- 
sion, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


A food that goes easy on the budget 
at the’same time it checks calories is 
being introduced by Swift & Company 
in the form of a new cheese product. 
Empire Imitation Pasteurized Process 
Cheese Spread is described as having 
only about half the calorie content of 
most types of cheese—55 calories per 
ounce as compared to 100 to 125 calo- 
ries per ounce. The cheese spread 
comes in convenient two-pound loaves 
and has the taste and appearance of 
cheddar spread. 


The Story of Canning and Can 
Making is a guide for elementary 
school teachers offered by the Ameri- 
can Can Company, 100 Park Avenue, 
New York 7, New York. The booklet 
deals with the history of food preser- 
vation, the development of the can, 
and the story of the canning industry 
right up to the present day of con- 
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venience foods and automation. Pre- 
pared for teachers by teachers, the 
guide also includes projects and activ- 
ities for the children which may be 
adapted for use in many areas, accord- 
ing to the publisher. 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Com- 
pany has developed an automatic pilot 
control for gas range ovens operated 
by a vapro-pressure system. The new 
Flame-Master control, claimed to be 
almost foolproof in operation, was 
shown for the first time at the 40th 
Annual Convention of the American 
Gas Association. If the pilot light goes 
out, the control shuts off the main gas 
supply to the oven and broiler within 
a few seconds. Cool standby ignition 
consuming about 100 btu of gas per 
hour is provided, and the company 
says the pilot can easily be lighted and 
relighted by the housewife thereby 
eliminating troublesome service calls. 


Lawry's Foods has three new dip 
mixes ready for market in popular 
flavors: Garlic-Olive, Bleu Cheese, and 
Onion. Each flavor is packaged in 
“twin packs” for convenience in open- 
ing and preparing the right amount 
for party needs. Distribution will be 
national, and the company anticipates 
that major marketing areas will have 
the mixes in time for the holiday party 
season. 


A flat “light bulb,” which has no 
filaments, which produces practically 
no heat, which is glare-free, and which 
will burn night and day for a year for 
less than a penny, is being manufac- 
tured by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. The new bulb, which 
plugs into an ordinary wall outlet, is 
actually an electroluminescent cell 
and will be marketed under the name 
“Rayescent Safety Light.” The light 
is intended for use in hallways, bath- 
rooms, stairways, sick rooms, nurseries, 
bedrooms, hospitals, etc. It provides 
a soft green, diffused, non-glare light 
according to Westinghouse. While the 
bulb has a rated life of 10,000 hours 
(ordinary household bulbs 750-1000 
hours), the manufacturer says its 
actual life is almost limitless. 
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The Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan has compiled a selec- 


tion of recipes for those who have been 

advised by their physician to decrease Martha Fogeres 

their fat intake. Included are such mwa mwa 
dishes as All-Bran Fruit Nut Bread, FOOD VEWS and VIEWS 
Barbecued Hamburger Krispies, and le ATTA 


Paradise Pie, all of which have been 
tested in the Kellogg Kitchen. 


A Guide to Good Eating, Second Re Tree-light Buffets ee 


Edition features a revision of the well- 


known seven-food group pattern. The 4 4 
plan now stresses four food groups You'll be grooming your young hostesses to light up the 
holidays with hospitality—at school and at home. We hope 


rather than the larger number formerly , . 
stressed in various food plans. How- these buffet ideas will help to spread the cheer and spare 


ever, the Council emphasizes that the the hostess! 
nutritional picture is virtually the sarne 
and that the four-food group plan is Hostess Ham’s the Mostest! 
largely a condensation. The Guide is 
available in quantities as a poster at 
20 cents each, as a leaflet at 4 cents 
each, and as a handout at 1 cent each. 
Write to Program Service Department, party look to the last slice, and yields 
National Dairy Council, 111 North four servings to the pound. Heating 
Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. instructions are on the foil wrap, which 
doubles as a pan liner. Snow men ring 
Following the introduction of the cheer ’round the ham! Frost spiced 
new formulation of BEADS-O’-BLEACH, apricots or peaches with mayonnaise; 
the Purex Corporation, Ltd., has use sprinkleshredded coconut tocover. Give 
pared 1958 editions of the basic ma- tits ts enim atk tag died Wa 
terials on laundering and cleaning ‘ ee , 
based on their latest laboratory find- tons and features. 
ings. Whys and Hows of Good ee : on 
Laundering, a 14-page booklet, ex- Send for “Our Best Cooky Recipes 
plains some facts about soil removal For holiday buffets, tree trimming, gift 
and the function of bleaches in the packages ... Martha Logan’s cookies 
modern laundry. It also contains a will make any house a holiday home. 
laundering- and cleaning-product se- They include a variety of rolled, drop, 
lection guide. The leaflet, Out With bar, refrigerator, and pressed cookies— 
Spots and Staine, has . — removal made, as recipe-testing has proved best, 
chart and gives specific directions for with Swift’ning, Swift’s Brookfield But- 
removing 36 types of stains. Hew to . . 
i atte Winn Malden Bawsie an Bete ter, or Allsweet Margarine. Send for 
P y y ~ , 
is a pocket-size leaflet on the care of the book (Limit of 25, please), and 
white nylons which includes recom- choose the recipe types and techniques 
mendations from Du Pont. The litera- best suited to your teaching schedule. 
ture is available to teachers, group Write Martha Logan, Dept. M. L., Swift 
leaders, and in limited quantities for & Co., Box 2021, Chicago 77, Ill. 
classroom use from Purex Corporation, 
Ltd., Public Relations and Educational | Hasty, tasty morsels 
Service, 30 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 


DIRECT FROM MEAT HEADQUARTERS 


Swift's new Hostess Ham is fully cooked 
and has a ham shape, though it’s boned 
for easy, attractive slicing. It keeps its 


Time economy plays a large part in 
home management these days! For 
busy holiday entertaining, demonstrate 
United States Rubber Company de- the minute-magic of canned meats. 
scribes a new vinyl upholstery mate- These “Sausage Savories” make deli- 
rial called noma which has the look | Cious party or buffet appetizers. Dip 
of rich brocade yet is washable and chunks of apple in cinnamon sugar. 
durable. The material is being intro- Place one-half link of a canned Swift's 
duced in ten colors. The company Premium Brown’N Serve Sausage, with 
states that the strong, elastic jersey an apple chunk, on a wooden pick. 
backing will make it easy for uphol- Brown in butter and serve warm. 


sterers to use the material around ; 
| 70 Sewe Your Fhofession Dele 


contours. | 000 COMES FIRST 


A recent announcement from the 








@ A National Institute for International Medical 
Research was proposed by Senator Lister Hill of 
Alabama in a bill introduced in the Senate during 
the last session of Congress. The Institute would be 
established in the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Senator Hill told the Senate that the objective of 
this bill is an international mobilization for a co- 
operative war against disease and disability through 
research and that he expects to reintroduce the 
bill in the next Congress. 

The major provisions of the bill are: (1) authori- 
zation of a $50 million annual appropriation, (2) 
establishment of a National Institute for Inter- 
national Medical Research as part of the National 
Institutes of Health, (3) establishment of a National 
Advisory Council for International Medical Re- 
search, and (4) authorization of the specific activi- 
ties to be undertaken to promote international 
co-operation in medical research and co-operation 
with the research activities of the World Health 
Organization, the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, 
the United Nations International Children’s Fund, 
and other international organizations. 


Explaining the value and need for international 
medical research, the Senator said: 


The program would provide the authority, funds, and 
U. S. governmental machinery to permit the mounting of 
an expanding international assault by means of research, 
on those diseases and impairments of man which are still 
beyond the reach of science, and on those health problems 
which have been increasing in their scope and gravity with 
each passing year. Such a program should become a major 
and vital part of American foreign policy. . . . 

New diseases and new varieties of diseases are appearing. 
Old immunities are disappearing. Diseases and infirmities 
to which some people in distant regions have had a natural 
immunity are reappearing there or they are appearing in 
new areas where there is no such acquired immunity. The 
expansion of air travel has brought old diseases to new 
places. Last winter America was invaded by a contagious 
virus originating in North China, which suddenly exploded 
by way of Hong Kong throughout much of the world, and 
resulted in the world-wide epidemic called Asiatic flu. 
Today disease is as international a problem as war itself. 

Many of the millions and hundreds of millions of lives 
being saved by the conquest and control of some diseases 
are being attacked in increasing numbers by other diseases 
and disabilities. .. . We need to step up the pace of scien- 


tific advance against the still untamed killers and cripplers 
of men and women and children. 

Leading medical scientists in America agree that a pro- 
gram of international cooperation and coordination in medi- 
cal research and an increase in research and research-training 
on an international level, has one of the highest priorities 
among the present needs of medical science. 

Duplicate research is going on in some countries of the 
world. Some . . . is desirable; some is inevitable. But much 
of it is unnecessary and wasteful. . . . There is some inter- 
national cooperation of an informal sort in medical research 
. . « but this is not enough. . . . There is need for a much 
greater flow and exchange of information, and for a greatly 
expanded program of training of research personnel. 


Emphasizing the research nature of the bill, 
Senator Hill said that it would stimulate and en- 
courage research and experimentation and training 
of research scientists and workers. 


@ Federal Programs for Older People, Issue 
No. 77 of the Social Legislation Information Service, 
describes the activities in government agencies on 
behalf of the aging. These range from Women’s 
Bureau study of the employment problems of ma- 
ture women to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency’s financing arrangements for older people, 
advice for small businesses by the Small Business 
Administration, nutrition programs of the Institute 
of Home Economics in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and other programs, except those of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare which 
were previously described in Issue No. 5. Copies of 
Issue No. 77 and Issue No. 5 are available from 
Social Legislation Information Service, Inc., 1346 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The 
price is 25 cents each for 1 to 5 copies, with dis- 
counts on larger quantities. 


@ Revised regulations for the National School 
Lunch Program became effective July 1, 1958. In 
brief, they (1) eliminate the Type B lunch, which 
during fiscal 1957 amounted to only three-tenths of 
1 per cent of all lunches served, and (2) give new 
emphasis to the requirement in the Type A lunch 
for milk, protein-rich food, and vegetables and 
fruit. For more detailed interpretation, see the 
July-August, 1958, issue of Nutrition Committee 
News, published by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. Consult the school 
lunch director in your State Department of Educa- 
tion for information on how the new regulations 
are applied in your state. 
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EFORE you read what anyone might say 
about “lasting values,” suppose you make a 
list, right now, of five of your top values. Let's look 
at your list. What did you place first? Professional 
status? Service? Financial security? Feeling of 
accomplishment? Growth in self-control? Growth 
toward maturity? Companionship? 

Perhaps none, or several of these on your list? 
Whatever is there on your list of “values” is there 
because you think achieving it would give you satis- 
faction, and it is of importance to you. In the 
vernacular, each of these items is something “you 
set store by.” You might classify them as long-range 
goals, something you strive to achieve. 

Whatever values you have listed, are important 
because they give your life meaning or direction. 
And, what you have just done in identifying some 
of your values is important because knowing what 
you really want in the long run helps in solving 
immediate day-by-day problems. In almost any 
situation that calls for decision, you are forced to 
evaluate possible alternatives. Just what does this 
mean, to evaluate alternatives? Simply, it means to 
weigh alternatives in terms of your identified 
values; that is, what is most important in the long 
run? Will this choice help me to get what I really 
want most? Or will it take me in the right direc- 
tion? To say this in another way, a person who 
has taken time to work out a specific list of her 
values, or long-range goals, in the present order of 
importance to her, can make better decisions about 
immediate plans (goals) in everyday situations. 
For example, a young mother I know “worries” 
about family debt. Yet, in a situation of unresolved 
debt, she made decisions, alone or with her hus- 
band, to buy wall-to-wall carpeting (because she 
was going to entertain a social group); a hi-fi set; 
and a large freezer chest (to effect “economy” ). Net 
result: more debt and an aggrieved young woman 
protesting her family’s “hard luck.” 

It is quite possible that a sincere analysis of her 
real long-time goals, in order of importance, that is 
whether economic security or status was of more 
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importance to her, might have helped her to make 
decisions that would have helped her move in the 
direction she really wanted to go. As it worked out, 
she moved into greater debt, where she didn’t want 
to go; she moved perhaps toward greater status 
with the carpeting and hi-fi; and she tried in a 
confused way to move toward greater economy 
with the freezer chest. Clearly defined long-range 
goals or values and honest evaluation of immediate 
goals in terms of whether they would take her to- 
ward those values might have helped her to make 
decisions that would have brought real satisfactions. 
Thus, defining values is not quite enough. Even a 
person who has clearly defined values may make 
choices of immediate goals or action that will take 
her in the opposite direction because she didn’t 
evaluate well. This may create either a sense of 
guilt or a sense of conflict when our actions aren't 
consistent with our values. 

This sort of situation suggests the opportunity 
for a counselor or educator to lead out, in the true 
meaning of an educator, the thinking of persons 
who come to him for help in problem situations. 
The opportunity is open for the counselor to help 
them identify their real values, that is, “What is 
most important to you?” “What do you feel would 
give you the greatest satisfaction?” “What else is 
important to you?” Second, the counselor can help 
them examine alternate goals to decide which 
choices will really help them move in the direction 
of satisfactions they seek. 


How Lasting Are Values? 


But before we continue in a discussion of meth- 
ods of helping people to identify their own personal 
values and to determine ways of reaching them, 
let’s look at some of those values you listed. Are 
they lasting values? With rapid change in our cul- 
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ture, will you discard those values? Is this a time 
to take stock? How do we judge a culture? One 
way would be by these three criteria: its technol- 
ogy, its mores, and the world view it holds. 

In our culture, we have experienced in the first 
half of this century the most dramatic changes in 
technology in power discoveries, in transportation, 
in communication, in industry, and in agriculture. 

In our mores, there have been less dramatic, 
though radical, changes. An example of changes in 
the family may illustrate: The attitude toward mar- 
riage has changed. Fifty years ago a young woman 
entered marriage with an attitude of humble con- 
cern to be a good and dutiful wife “for keeps”! A 
young man presented his “prospects” to the family 
of the girl he hoped to marry. 

In permanence, marriage has changed. We still 
claim monogamy. We'd be shocked if a man had 
several wives, at one time! But, if in succession, our 
tolerance has changed. We're but slightly shocked 
now at announcements in the press of engagements 
and plans for marriage, as soon as the person in- 
volved can secure release from his or her present 
marriage, assuming a courtship and engagement 
has proceeded while one or both persons were still 
married. 

In number of children, families have changed. 

Functions of the family have changed from those 
of a production center to those of a consumer unit 
—instead of making a living, we earn a living—a 
pattern which may include mother as an earner, as 
she used to be a producer. 

In protective functions, there are changes. We no 
longer feel guilty to have grandparents plan their 
old age in a retirement home, nor to have the 
youngest family members cared for outside the 
home for considerable periods of time. 

In the third criteria by which we evaluate a cul- 
ture, that of our world view, changes are even more 
startling. Until the first Sputnik, we were compla- 
cent—secure in our world view—our concept of our 
role in world affairs. We are no longer complacent. 

When institutions are in rapid change, the un- 
tutored person tends to lose his balance. The cul- 
tured person evaluates the changes and maintains 
his equilibrium. 


Some Are Basic 


We recognize many changes that we have ex- 
perienced. Must we also assume that our values 
have changed? Changes in technology, or customs, 
or world view that people hold, do not necessarily 
alter basic values the people hold. 

The satisfactions people seek in a democracy are 
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defined and assured in the assumptions of the 

democracy. For instance, three basic assumptions 

on which our way of life rests are: 

1. The right of every person to form his own opin- 
ion, regardless of race, creed, or color. Certainly, 
but regardless of age? Or of economic or educa- 
tional level? 

2.The desirability of difference of opinion, pro- 
vided differences can be resolved through dis- 
cussion, not argument (we shall move farther 
ahead than if there were complete agreement). 

3. The inherent worth and dignity of human per- 
sonality. 

These values—freedom of opinion, freedom to 
disagree, even as a minority, and the importance or 
worth of individual persons, with guarantees of life 
and liberty and the right to pursue happiness, are 
basic wants of people. These are lasting values—in 
whatever change, in our free society. Perhaps first 
place in rank should go to the third basic assump- 
tion—the essential worth of the individual. 

The ways we choose to pursue happiness will 
vary in terms of our age or stage of development, 
whether toddler, adolescent, or “middle aged.” Ac- 
tually we, too, are changing, in this changing world. 
We are growing from the dependence of childhood 
through the independence of adolescence toward an 
interdependence of mature personalities. The way 
we rank what is of most importance to us, what we 
think will give us the greatest satisfaction, may 
change from personal material values as we grow 
from the level of exploitation of infancy to a level 
of deep concern for, and service to, others. As we 
become more mature, a sense of satisfaction in our 
contribution to happiness and welfare of others 
gains top place in rank. 


Earmarks of Maturity 


As we develop toward maturity, at whatever age 
or stage of life, we would be more successful as 
teachers if we had some specific characteristics or 
earmarks of that maturity as guides. A very useful 
list of six such characteristics was developed by 
Ethel Kawin for use in a Parent Education Project 
established at the University of Chicago under a 
grant from the Fund for Adult Education, an inde- 
pendent organization established by the Ford Foun- 
dation. This list of characteristics was validated 
by submitting it to a panel of authorities in the 
field of human behavior and obtaining their ap- 
proval of the list. These criteria are: 

1. Feelings of security and adequacy 
2. Understanding of self and others 
3. Democratic values and goals 
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4. Problem-solving attitudes and methods 
5. Self-discipline, responsibility, and freedom 
6. Constructive attitudes toward change 
Having such a specific list of characteristics of a 
mature person helps us to be more practical in 
guiding and recognizing growth toward maturity. 
Perhaps we are all agreed about the importance 
of helping people to identify their values and help- 
ing them to evaluate immediate goals which will be 
most likely to help them move in the direction of 
what they really want. But how to do this is some- 
times b affling. 


Counseling Teen-agers 


Suppose, instead of an individual counseling sit- 
uation, you are faced with a group of teen-agers, 
how can you help them identify their values and 
consider wise choices of behavior? You simply ask 
them, “What do you want?” They'll tell you what 
they want, if you don’t label their ideas as a “list of 
values”! Just “What do you want,” or “What do 
most young people want in life?” Give them time 
and record their ideas without comment. 

You will probably find that most of their ideas 
fall into easily classified groups of psychological or 
physical wants—all presumably leading to “happi- 
ness.” You may want to take a minute to consider 
how we go about getting happiness—whether di- 
rectly and selfishly reaching for personal happiness 
or whether happiness is a sort of by-product. It 
may be that when we're working hard on a job 
that’s interesting and exciting, happiness seems to 
appear as a by-product in the situation. If we grab 
for it selfishly, it goes through our fingers like saw- 
dust. 

However, if not just happiness, we may seek di- 
rectly some specific, immediate satisfactions, psy- 
chological or physical, which we expect will give 

s “happiness.” Some of these immediate psycho- 
logical satisfactions or wants, as suggested by the 
youth, or as you have classified them, may be: 

A sense of belonging—acceptance or security 

Attention, recognition, importance, or status 

Excitement, fun, or adventure 

Love or affection 

Other wants classified as physical appetites or 
satisfactions may be some of these: 

Hunger and thirst 

Self-preservation 

Sex satisfaction—the normal biological urge for 

perpetuating the race 

Growth 

Activity 

Nothing is wrong with these normal, acceptable 
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wants of typical youth. Our concern is over the 
way young people go about getting them. 

For example, how do typical high school girls 
gain this sense of belonging, acceptance, security? 
In the current pattern, not by becoming “popular” 
but by claiming a “steady.” Evidence of this desire 
is apparent in these quotations of questions high 
school girls have directed to us: 


How can you show a boy you like him without being too 


obvious about it? 


What kind of girl should a girl try to be to attract the 
fellow she likes? 

How do you get a boy to notice you without being obvious 
about it or do you just sit back and wait? 


How adequate are we in answering these ques- 
tions? Do we tend to challenge the values these 
youngsters seek, thereby threatening any rapport we 
have established? Or can we accept what they say 
they want most, but lead their thinking into exami- 
nation of the various means they plan’ to use to get 
what they want. This is a clear situation of study- 
ing or evaluating alternatives in terms of “Will this 
really help you to get what you really want in the 
long run?” Or to consider consequences of a plan of 
action, for example, “How will you manage the 
relationship in going steady?” 

These questions indicate some of the serious dif- 
ficulties young people encounter in going steady: 


How far does a boy expect a girl to go in their dating rela- 


tionship? 


What should you do if the boy wants to go all the way if 
you have been going together for quite a while? 


How do you tell a boy you have been going steady with 
for quite a while you want to break up? 


What do you think of a boy or girl who tells stories after 
you have quit going steady? 


How can you break up with someone you have gone steady 
with for a long time without hurting them and still be 
friends? 


and finally, a direct simple question from a boy— 


How do you quit going steady? 


Can we, as adults, help young people who want 
“desperately” to go steady anticipate some of the 
possible problems involved—such as the probability 
of the relationship’s becoming more and more inti- 
mate, with propinquity the factor that precipitates 
a feeling “it really must be love,” plunging an im- 
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mature couple into serious consideration of early 
maitiage, or tempting them into an alternative of 
intimate relationships for release of sexual tensions? 


Means Are Important 
It is quite possible to help young people make 


decisions that will give them a better chance of 
gaining the long-range values they really want 
by sincere discussion of ways to get what they 
want. All people want much the same things—the 
major difference in people is in the ways they go 
about getting the same satisfactions everyone else 
wants. The only difference between a roughneck 
and a gentleman is in the way they reach for the 
same basic satisfactions others also want. The only 
difference between a wonderful girl and a very 
common one is in the ways they go about getting 
the same satisfactions all people want. The measure 
of our culture is in the way we go about getting 
satisfactions everyone else seeks. 

This leads us to consider how we do go about 
getting some of those physical satisfactions or wants 
we listed—hunger and thirst, self-preservation, sex 
satisfactions, and others. 

Our families have taught us how to express our 
appetite of hunger and thirst in socially accepted 
customs and manners. In the same way they have 
taught us decent ways of expressing our normal 
physical drives for sex satisfaction in socially ac- 
ceptable ways—defined in a code of morals. Man- 
ners and morals could be thought of as ground rules 
of the game of human relations. Curiously enough, 
the youth of today are meticulous at some stages in 
following the code of manners and social custom 
but may as readily declare that morals are old- 
fashioned or Victorian—not applicable or important 
to “modern” people. These immature youth assume 
sophistication that claims superiority over a moral 
code. It could be helpful to raise a few questions— 
again thinking of that good old root word “edu- 
cere”—meaning to lead out. “Do moral codes bind 
us, or free us?” Suppose a girl decides they limit 
her freedom, and she decides to have promiscuous 
relationships or enter an intimate relationship with 
one person. A concrete example illustrates conse- 
quences of such a choice one girl made. In a 
counseling situation this was her problem. “My folks 
are wonderful people. I've been a good girl. I have 
been president of the and 
organizations in my town. I've been going steady 
with a boy from another town and some way or 
other we've gotten into a relationship I know now 
is all wrong. I want to break off with him. How 
can I? He'll gossip about me.” Do moral codes 
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bind us or free us? What this girl wanted— 
love and affection, belonging, security—were all 
right. The means she took to gain these satisfac- 
tions were not likely to help her reach them. At 
the same time, where her behavior was in sharp 
conflict with her own values, she was threatened 
with a sense of guilt and conflict. 

We have been discussing basic wants or satisfac- 
tions or values young people are seeking and some 
of the confusions they encounter. We could con- 
tribute most to their security by valuing them as 
persons and assuring them that they have “poten- 
tialities which can be realized, and that they are 
worth the effort, time and bother to help them.” We 
can help them by giving them affection, praise, and 
consistency in our relationships. We can help them 
by avoiding sarcasm, shaming, and _ ridicule—all 
destructive of self-confidence and _self-respect— 
according to Dr. Preston in his Substance of Mental 
Health. 

As we sketch the scientific climb of man up 
the stairs of civilization, let’s look at that parallel 
stairs of civilization on which man has climbed—in 
learning human relationships—from the time of 
primitive man, when, in conflict over ideas, or 
things, he simply bashed his enemy over the head— 
recovered—bashed—recovered—until man learned a 
new concept—“Do as you would be done by.” 

Man continued to struggle up the stairs by bash 
and recover, bash and recover, until now. He hasn’t 
bashed for quite a while—because he has learned to 
solve conflict and aggression by principles Christ 
taught, instead of emotion? We're not sure, but we 
are sure the simple principles of human relation- 
ships taught in families at the level of nursery 
school are sound at the international level—“We 
take turns, we share, we don’t hit.” Values taught 
in families are important education. Many of them 
are lasting values. 

Of course there is change, rapid change, in this 
world; but we can gain perspective about lasting 
values from the Greeks—who wrote centuries ago: 

What else is Wisdom? What of man’s endeavor 
Or God's high grace so lovely and so great? 
To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait: 


To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; 
An shall not Loveliness be loved forever? * 


1 “Needs of Pre-school Children.” By Lypia V. Swanson, 
Mary B. Welch Distinguished Professor at Iowa State Col- 
lege. Presented at a meeting of the Iowa Association for 
Nursery Education in Des Moines, October 1957. 

?Georce Herricus Preston. Substance of Mental 
Health. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1943. 

*Fiom The Bacchae. By Evrirwes. Translation by Gu- 
BERT Murray. The Harvard Classics. Vol. 8. Nine Greek 
Dramas. New York: P. F. Collier & Son, 1909, p. 389. 














ANAGEMENT principles taught in the 

classroom improved kitchens in our com- 
munity. They also produced more family co- 
operation and strengthened the link between school 
and homes. 

It was the desire on the part of the pupils and 
parents to use the management principles they had 
learned, such as a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place, that led to the improvement of 
home kitchens. It was the working together of a 
pupil, teacher, and parents that strengthened the 
link between the school and the homes. Often the 
parents had given suggestions for a program of 
work. The teacher had been in the county for five 
years. Home visits had been made regularly; and 
the families had accepted the writer as friend and 
authority. 

Carryover of school-taught principles into the 
homes of the students might have been aimed at 
one of many areas of home living in our communi- 
ty. We chose renovation of kitchens because the 
kitchens in the homes of the students were ineffi- 
cient and the students did not enjoy working in 
them. The majority of the girls in the class lived on 
farms. During home visits, the teacher observed 
that many of the family kitchens were inadequate 
for efficient meal preparation; work centers tended 
to be unorganized; and much energy was used in 
unnecessary stooping, reaching, and walking during 
meal preparation. 

There seemed a definite need to help pupils find 
ways to organize kitchens and to make improve- 
ments for easier working conditions. Therefore, 
classroom instruction and home experiences were 
directed toward these goals through a unit designed 
to help students analyze the problems and plan 
solutions for them. 

The first step was to provide an opportunity for 
the students to study concepts of management in 
meal preparation and to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the arrangements of the large and small equip- 
ment in the school kitchen from the point of view 
of work simplification. The second step was to 
stimulate the students to make similar studies of the 
kitchens in their own homes, determine needed 
additions and suggest improvements, and seek their 
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This article summarizes an action research study 
made by Mrs. Wootton toward the master of edu- 
cation degree at the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1956-57. Miss Segner, 
associate professor of home economics education, 
was the adviser. The study was done with a tenth- 
grade class while Mrs. Wootton served as home- 
making teacher at the Yanceyville High School in 
Caswell County, North Carolina. 


parents’ help in making simple renovations and 
rearrangements. 


What Is Management? 


We began by studying management, with the 
class assembling these statements from the refer- 
ences used: 


1. The activity of management is using your wits and re- 

sources to get what you want. 

Management is a series of decisions made up of the proc- 

ess of using family resources to achieve family goals. The 

process consists of three or more consecutive steps: plan- 

ning; controlling the plan while carrying it through, 

whether it is executed by oneself or by others; evaluating 

results preparatory to future planning. 

It takes management to keep the various components of 

family living in proper proportion. In any home manage- 

ment, there are four steps: 

a. Setting up goals in harmony with family values 

b. Making plans to attain these goals 

c. Carrying out these plans 

d. Evaluating the success of performance and re-evalu- 
ating the goals 


bo 


w 


We also reviewed the literature for definitions of 
home experiences. We found that an educational 
experience is any unit of work of educative value 
undertaken and carried out by a classroom group 
as a result of a purposeful program, and a home 
experience is an experience which the students 
desire, plan over a period of time, carry out at 
home, and evaluate under the supervision of the 
teacher and usually of the parents. Hatcher and 
Andrews' believe that a good home experience is 
one where parents are consulted, thus paving the 
way for parental co-operation, adequate home con- 


*See The Teaching of Homemaking. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, The Riverside Press, 1945. 
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ditions, and suitable facilities for carrying out the 
project. 


Co-operative and Realistic Planning 


A previously prepared unit on management in 
meal preparation was reworked through teacher- 
pupil planning, and the objectives were restated in 
pupil language as follows: 

1. To understand the importance of management in 
meal preparation 

2.To learn the commonly used concepts involved 
in management 

3.To get some experience in the use of time and 
motion study as a basis for kitchen planning 

4.To learn some simple ways of improving home 
kitchens so that they are more pleasant and 
easier to work in 

5.To plan with parents some ways of improving 
home kitchens 
In order to gather pertinent facts about the homes 

and families, it was necessary to obtain data about 
family composition, kind of home kitchen, and 
certain home practices. A check-list was devised 
and used by pupils in the class to assemble this 
information. Each pupil drew a floor plan of her 
present home kitchen, locating the range center, 
refrigerator center, and clean-up center. After ana- 
lyzing the situation in terms of management prin- 
ciples, she began to think about what improvements 
she could make. 

This unit was divided into two parts. The first 
two objectives were used in the first part of the 
unit devoted to management concepts; the last 
three objectives had to do with the application of 
management in meal planning. 

The plans were based on actual problems found 
in pupils’ homes. Two problems used in the first 
part of the study were: 

1. What is meant by management and what do we 
need to know in order to improve management 
in our home kitchen? 

2. Linda’s kitchen is hard to get around ia. What 
changes or rearrangements can she make so that 
work will be easier and more satisfying? 
Following are four problems and learning experi- 

ences used in the second part of the unit in study- 

ing the last three objectives: 


Prosiem 3: I wish I could do something about our kitchen 
so that it would be a better place to be in. 


Learning Experiences 
a. Study Housing and Home Management,* Chapter 10, 


3 By Dora S. Lewis, Jean O. Burns, and Estuer F. 
Secner. Published by The Macmillan Company, 1953. 
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pages 179-212. List improvements you might be able to 

make in your kitchen, based on previous study. 

. Choose committees to work on a few projects for class- 
room display and decide how best to finance the project. 
Enlist some of the fathers to help with carpentry work. 

». Visit the equipment and food laboratories at the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina to get help- 
ful ideas on kitchen improvement. 

. Attend a group meeting on “Some ways to rearrange old 
kitchens and storage to make work easier,” led by one 
of the authorities on management. 

>. Make a visit to stores to study useful gadgets that might 
be bought at small cost. 

Attend a demonstration on storage space savers, such as 

step-up shelves or tea cart with wheels from an old table. 

. Discuss other storage devices, such as: 

Peg board for small equipment 

Narrow shelves between wide ones 

Door storage 

Files: vertical, horizontal, slanting for large 
dishes and utensils 

A place for recipes, grocery bills, etc. 

Display kitchen with wall and base cabinets; discuss cost. 

. Add to the list of changes that need to be made in your 
home kitchen. 

Rearrange equipment in classroom, where possible, for 
better work centers to reduce fatigue. 

Store items used most often, where first used. 

If there is no sink in your home, see if a table might be 
used at the left of the refrigerator and near the stove 
for an all-purpose work area. 

Show pictures of step stool that could double as a seat 
for kitchen tasks, and slat screen under sink to elimi- 
nate sweeping daily. 

Study bulletins on “How to Build Cabinets” under and 
beside sink. 


shallow 


ProsteM 4: We would like some helpful experiences in 
planning a special meal. 


Learning Experiences 


a. Take inventory of food on hand in homemaking depart- 
ment; decide on time savers, such as: 

Planning the menu ahead; using quick recipes; using 
ready-prepared foods and quick mixes; preparing food 
ahead; setting up an emergency shelf. 

. Plan, prepare, and serve a special meal in class; make a 
time-and-motion study on preparation of this meal; tabu- 
late findings. 

>. Plan and prepare a special meal at home and report to 
class an evaluation of its success. 


ProsieM 5: In Sally Brown’s home, they do not have run- 
ning water. What would it cost to run water into their 
home kitchen? Might her parents do some of the labor? 


Learning Experiences 

a. Have Assistant Farm Agent speak to the group on run- 
ning water in the home, including cost of materials and 
installation; discuss what labor some families could do 
themselves. Study location in your kitchen for a sink 
and the time that could be saved with the use of running 
water. 

. Discuss the possibility of a sink and a drain pipe to carry 
off waste water, if it is not possible to have running 
water at present. 
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c. Make a time-and-motion study of washing dishes, includ- 
ing bringing in and heating water, washing and rinsing 
dishes, emptying waste water. Compare the same pro- 
cedure in a home where there is running water. 

d. Read bulletins pertinent to this topic. 

e. Discuss care of garbage for sanitation. Point out danger 
of feeding food waste to hogs unless properly cared for. 
Demonstrate flattening of cans before disposal of trash. 


a 


Pros_em 6: How can I check on how much I have learned 
about kitchen improvement? 

Learning Experiences 

a. Write a paper on what this unit has meant to me. In- 
clude: 
My definition of management 
How have I used it to improve our home kitchen? 
How has it helped me to make improvements in prepar- 

ing a meal? 

Has it had a carryover into other home tasks? 
How has it helped me personally? 

b. Ask my parents to write what this experience has meant 
to them and to our family. 

c. Summarize and draw conclusions 


Evaluation of Need for Improvement 

When it was apparent that the students were 
being stimulated to relate what they were learning 
about management in the classroom to their home 
situations, home visits, too, were directed toward 
study of the home kitchens. On the basis of the 
criteria of work simplification, the teacher, working 
with her pupils and their parents, made these 
observations about the kitchen arrangements: 


. In general the kitchens were large enough for the families 


_ 


which used them. 
2. There tended to be poor arrangement of large equipment 
and placement of small kitchen tools. 
. There were many relatively unused items stored in the 


(os) 


working areas of the kitchens. 

. Storage in the kitchens for several days’ food supply 
tended to be inadequate. Much of the food supply was 
found in various parts of the house. 

5. Almost all of the kitchens had undesirable traffic lanes 

through work areas. 

6. Almost half of the kitchens had no running water; this 

necessitated carrying in fresh water and carrying out waste 


_ 


water. 
7. In a few cases, garbage was not appropriately disposed of. 


Investigator’s Observations on Accomplishments 


In terms of aspects of learning, the teacher- 
investigator observed considerable evidence that 


pupils developed: 


1. An appreciation for management and began to apply 
learnings and concepts in work simplification in classroom 

2. Tentative goals in the light of their values to improve 
their home kitchens 

3. Ability to recognize some of their home problems and to 
see the importance of making changes in their home 


kitchens 
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. Some understanding of arrangement and organization of 
large equipment and small kitchen tools and supplies in 
relation to efficiency and comfort and pleasure in working 

. More judgment in making decisions and choices 

. Ability to apply understandings and judgment in planning 
further changes in their kitchens that they could afford 

. New skills in making and improving space-saving devices 
for convenient storage of tools and supplies 

. The habit of keeping tools and supplies where first used, 
and working from right to left insofar as possible, if right- 


handed 


_ 


uw 


=> 
a 


- 2 


She also felt that, through co-operative action of 
the pupils and their parents, the following results 
were obtained: 


_ 


. Pupils’ learning experiences were carried over into the 

home, and parents, seeing the need for change, were en- 

couraged to make plans to improve the present situation. 

With parent, pupil, and teacher co-operation, changes 

were made to provide work centers in home kitchens so 

that the work could be done with ease and comfort. 

. Some parents were interested enough to attend a discus- 
sion group on management, to make a field trip to see a 
model kitchen, and to take part in a workshop on space- 
saving devices. 

. From observation during home visits, there was evidence 


to 


w 


of less confusion and more enjoyment in meal preparation 
and cleaning up. 

5. Fathers had become more interested and had made addi- 
tional plans and improvements, such as wall cabinets and 
shelves and relocated large equipment. 

6. Excellent rapport was built up between parents, pupils, 
and teacher. 


A few examples will illustrate the changes made: 
Unnecesary items were removed from the kitchen 
in some homes. In many cases, farm tools or chicken 
feed were stored in the kitchen; these were sent to 
an outside shed. Outdoor or “knockabout” shoes 
were removed from the kitchen and placed in the 
closet nearby. One family removed an old center 
table which was a “catch-all.” 

Twelve of the eighteen homes had a traffic lane 
through the work area: four of these families relo- 
cated the refrigerator, a cabinet, or other furniture 
so that the family members would not have to pass 
through the work area. 

In some cases, a table was moved into the kitchen 
and placed at the left of the refrigerator; in other 
cases, an extra table was added on which to place 
food supplies when brought in before placing in 
the refrigerator and on which to place food when 
taking it out of the refrigerator. 

Naturally, the process was often a very slow one, 
and frequently work was on a trial and error basis 
until the families could see a need for making 
changes and be given specific help in doing some 
of the jobs to make improvements. 

After the pupils reported accomplishments in 
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their home kitchens, the teacher made home visits 
to verify the long-range plans with parents. In each 
instance, the parents gave assurance that they 
would follow through the plans to completion, to 
the best of their ability. 


Conclusions 


Both classroom instruction and outside learning 
experiences should be provided to help pupils rec- 
ognize a need and encourage them to want improve- 
ment and to make changes to bring about the de- 
sired improvement. 

Classroom instruction on management should be 
considered important as a background for teaching 
management in meal preparation. This instruction 
should include experiences that provide eye appeal 
in order for pupils to see relationships and begin 
to apply their learnings in terms of rearrangement, 
organization, and improved kitchen practices. Pro- 
vision should be made, therefore, for some applica- 
tion of these learning experiences in order for the 
pupils to visualize work done in their home kitchens 
in a convenient, well-organized situation. 
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Education for Life 


Speaking on this theme, President James A. McCain of Kansas State College, 
stressed the importance of home economics in the spiritual and cultural devel- 
opment of family and community living. His views were given at the National 
Home Demonstration Council Meeting in Wichita, Kansas, on October 15. 
He used the Russian Sputnik to underline the challenge to home economists to 
gear their thinking to today’s changing pace. He considered regrettable the 
widespread ignorance of what home economics is all about and also stressed 
the need for home economists themselves to keep home economics firmly 
grounded in the liberal arts which first nourished it. Far from being an educa- 
tional frill, home economics is one of the most solidly professional college 
courses now being taught. Vigorous measures should be taken to inform the 
general public. But more important is the need to return to fundamentals. 

The acute shortage of trained home economists poses a serious threat. Place- 
ment services report from 5 to 10 demands for every home economics graduate. 
Yet enrollments are down. Home demonstration workers can help by encour- 
aging high school girls to choose a career in home economics, by informing 
teachers and counselors of career opportunities and professional requirements, 
by providing scholarships. and by re-evaluation of objectives so as to stress 
fundamentals rather than skills and techniques. Today’s mass media for com- 
munications can be used for enrichment of the home, or its degradation. Thus, 
a challenge is presented to home economics: Be concerned not only with im- 
proving the diet but with improving the mind and elevating the taste as well. 















of Food and Nutrition 








HE current concern about the “mind- 

developing” properties of subject matter and 
the quality of scholarship in the classroom arises 
from present-day demands to strengthen our teach- 
ing and our educational system. This article reports 
work that college teachers of food and nutrition 
are and have been doing to evaluate and strengthen 
teaching in their area. 

These organized efforts date back to May 1955, 
when a small group of college teachers of food 
and nutrition representing four regions and various 
types of institutions met with the staff of the Home 
Economics Branch of the U. S. Office of Education 
in Washington. They recognized the need for new 
approaches, improved methods of teaching, and 
breadth and depth of knowledge of subject matter. 
The state of “unrest or ferment” found to be abroad 
in college teaching in this area brought the group 
together again in Washington in May 1956 and 
again in May 1958 ' to continue work on the making 
of courses in foods and nutrition mentally stimulat- 
ing, a challenge to serious thinking by students, and 
realistic in terms of today’s needs. 

In the 1955 conference? work was started on 
the development of aims and goals primarily for 
the food and nutrition courses on the elementary 


' Persons attending the meeting in May 1958 were: Melva 
B. Bakkie, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Helen Cate®, 
Florida State University; Elna Daniels, University of Con- 
necticut; Margaret A. Eppright, University of Texas; Mary 
Fuqua*, Pennsylvania State University; Dorothy L. H. 
Strong, University of Wisconsin; Pearl Jansen, University 
of Illinois; Anna Lee, Indiana State Teachers College; 
Madge Miller, Iowa State College; Verna L. Newburn, 
Colorado State College of Education; Grace Steininger, 
Cornell University; Gladys Stevenson, Whittier College; 
Pinkie E. Thrift, Southern University; E. Neige Todhunter, 
University of Alabama; and Margaret J. Weiss, University 
of Oregon. Edna P. Amidon, Margaret Alexander®, Beulah 
I. Coon*, Ata Lee, Selma Lippeatt, Berenice Mallory, and 
Rua Van Horn of the Office of Education worked closely 
with the Conference. 

* Members of group assisting with writing this article. 

2 E. S. Eppricut, College teaching of food and nutrition. 
J. Home Econ, 47 (1955), pp. 595-598. 


Reconsidering College Teaching 










Melva B. Bakkie 


Chairman of Editorial Committee 





This article has been prepared for the Journal 
as the report of the third Conference on Teaching 
Foods and Nutrition in Colleges sponsored by the 
Home Economics Education Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education and held in Washington in 
May 1958. 


college level. In the 1956 conference * the group 
spent some time considering student experiences 
which might be provided to further these aims and 
summarized some key ideas which the student 
would gain from the planned activities. Considera- 
tion was given to chemistry prerequisites for courses 
in food and nutrition and the need for courses to 
be so structured that the student's background in 
chemistry is used. 

Preliminary thinking was given to the topics 
which might serve as a basis for discussion at the 
1958 conference. Three which were found to be 
of greatest interest were: 

1. Basic principles or key ideas which we all agree 
students need to understand in order to achieve 
goals 

2. Content of beginning courses 

3. Scientific principles which we believe our stu- 
dents need 
In preparation for an effective approach to these 

topics, each member—with the aid of other food 

and nutrition staff members in her institution—was 
to select two of the aims previously developed, 
one related primarily to foods and the other to 
nutrition. Each aim was to be developed through 
content of course with major topics, student experi- 
ences, key ideas for the student, and scientific prin- 
ciples to be taught. In addition, each member was 
to develop as complete a list of scientific principles 
as possible with the hope that the conference would 

be able to build on them. This preplanning raised a 

challenging question: How can we so teach that key 

ideas and basic principles become vital to the 
student? 


*D. L. Hussemann, Food and nutrition teaching in 
ferment. J. Home Econ. 49 (1957), pp. 93-95. 
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The 1958 Conference 


In the first general session, the group gave some 
time to a reconsideration of a few major problems. 
These included: 

A. Communications and interpretations—to the stu- 
dents, other faculty, the administration, and the 
public—of what we can and should do and of 
what we teach 

. Recruitment 

. Budgetary resources for space and equipment 

in the food and nutrition laboratories and the 
best use of these 

. Presentation of subject matter in such a manner 

that the student co-ordinates the material with 
other studies and sees the implications for ad- 
vanced study and specific scientific principles 

E. Evaluation of student’s background of experi- 
ences and needs 

F. Quality of our scholarship as teachers 

An illustration of effective communication in one 
college was the emphasis placed on science. It 
included the interpretation of the operation of 
equipment in terms of physics and of food prepara- 
tion in chemical terms during open house when 
the public, parents, students, and counselors at- 
tended. This type of communication proved a 
valuable aid in recruitment. 

The conference placed some emphasis on our 
obligations as technical consultants to the teachers 
who are in secondary education in home economics. 
We need to do a better job in the evaluation of 
what students bring to college from high school and 
other previous education and experiences. One in- 
stitution reported that a pretesting method based on 
the breadth of knowledge and quality of experience 
in food preparation was being developed and tested. 
The results will be reported later. 

In order to strengthen our programs and focus 
on what is important to strong programs, the Con- 
ferees agreed that we need to (1) clarify our 

im; (2) clarify basic principles, key ideas, or 
concepts we try to teach; (3) provide the types of 
experience that may help students achieve the 
goals and develop basic understandings. It was 
emphasized that this approach is one way of avoid- 
ing uniformity and standardization of courses and 
that when purposes are clear these purposes serve 
as a basis for evaluation. 

One way of meeting the problem of making 
courses in foods and nutrition vital is to ask these 
questions for each lesson we teach: 

Why am I teaching this lesson? 

Is it going to challenge the student to think? 

Is it really important? 
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Is it based on scientific principles? 
What scientific principles are taught? 

In group meetings, discussions focused upon (1) 
our basic beliefs, (2) what we should be doing 
today in foods and nutrition in the light of what 
students bring and of changes in society, (3) ways 
to make our teaching vital so that we achieve our 
purpose, and (4) means of communicating what 
we are doing to others, both captive and voluntary 
audiences. 

The group summarized its basic beliefs about 
foods and nutrition in a home economics program 
in a college and university as follows: 


Basic Beliefs 


The area of food and nutrition is an application of knowl- 
edge obtained from physical and biological sciences and has 
an ever-changing body of knowledge as new discoveries are 
made through research in the sciences. 

Many other disciplines, such as sociology, anthropology, 
economics, political sciences, history, geography, and litera- 
ture, are vital in the use of food and nutrition knowledge. 

Food and nutrition have far-reaching influence in the 
lives of individuals: They influence health, longevity, joy 
of living and affect health of future Americans. 

Food and nutrition knowledge contributes to basic under- 
standing by man of his physical, economic, and cultural 
world, 

Food and nutrition offer a challenge to man’s thinking, 
add to his richness of experience and enjoyment of knowl- 
edge, and provide opportunity for a high degree of 
creativity. 

Food and nutrition study contributes to an understanding 
of one of the basic factors in world peace. 

Food and nutrition courses offer training which makes 
it possible for persons with a wide variety of interests and 
abilities to take advantage of opportunities in such careers 
as research, teaching, community service, and business. 

Food and nutrition knowledge enables the homemaker 
to carry on home responsibilities more efficiently and to 
contribute effectively to the health and well-being of her 
family and to the enrichment of their lives. 

It is the inherent right of every individual, as a part of 
his general education, to have the opportunity to learn about 
foods and nutrition so that he may select food wisely for 
promotion of health and enjoyment of eating and may know 
how to make this selection within his economic means and 
within the cultural patterns of his group. 

The listing of scientific principles and the devel- 
opment of aims used in teaching food and nutrition 
which the conference participants had prepared in 
advance illustrated one way of strengthening pro- 
grams. It was agreed that this type of work was 
valuable and should continue. 

Following is an example of the development of 
an aim based on a scientific principle and related 
primarily to foods: 
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SCIENTIFIC 
KEY IDEAS PRINCIPLE 






CONTENT OF COURSE 
MAJOR TOPICS TO. BE DEVELOPED) 











EX PERIEN( 





ES 

















To develop an un- | 1. Bacteriology as related to | 1. Experiment with keeping The magnitude of the bac- | Rate of bacte- 
















derstanding of the food handling and preser- quality of various types of terial load is influenced by | rial growth de- 
importance of food vation milk ( raw, pasteurized, the way the food is handled. | pends upon the 
sanitation and those (1) Canning evaporated, dried). environment of 
procedures which 2) Freezing, etc. 2. Growth of bacteria may be | the organism 
avoid or prevent in- 3) Sanitation in food han- | 2. Can acid and nonacid foods retarded by cold, low pH of 
festation and food- dling the suspending medium, 
borne diseases a. Influence of tempera- | 3. Measure the pH value of a low moisture content in the 
tures series of foods. suspending medium, and 
b. Problems of personnel certain concentrations of 
4. Read labels of commercial sugars and salts 
Etc products to note terms 
used, such as Acronize on | 3. Bacteria may be destroyed 
poultry. by heat, radiation, anti- 
biotics, and certain chemi- 
5. Examine food samples un- cal compounds, 






der a microscope. 







Make agar plates; place a 
freshly washed hand on one 
plate and a soiled hand on 
another plate. Sneeze on 
agar plate or embed a hair 
in agar. Study results. 













7. Report on food poisoning 
outbreaks. 







. Note refrigerator and freez- 
er temperatures. 












Organizational Future REGION MEMBER ALTERNATE 








The 1958 conference discussed the future of the North Atlantic Grace Steininger Melva B. Bakkie 
conferences and agreed that the national committee _Pacific Verna Newburn Helen Barbour 
should continue and meet again in 1961. A steering Central Dorothy L. H. Strong —_ Ercel Eppright 
committee of one member and an alternate elected Seuthem Mexguet Eppright Maton Ste 
from each region would work with two members 
elected from each region to plan for the over-all Grace Steininger was elected chairman of the 
emphases in regional meetings. Members elected steering committee to serve until the next meet- 
to the steering committee are: ing. 





Already Over the Top! 







The map at the left shows the seven state 
yo home economics associations that had ex- 
' ceeded their 1957-58 membership totals on 
November 1, 1958. Utah takes the lead 
with an increase of more than 10 per cent 
over 1957-58. 












Making rapid strides and within 10 per 
cent of the 1957-58 totals are these 26 states 
in order of their closeness to the 100 per 
cent mark: lowa, Md., Mass., R.1., Ill., N.C., 
N.Dak., Oreg., Ga., N. Mex., Ariz., Del., 
Idaho, Kans., Wyo., Ohio, D.C., Ky., Vt., 
Colo., Pa., S. Dak., Me., Minn., Mo., & N. J. 














All comparisons are based on the statistical report of state membership in the American Home Economics Association 
at November 1, 1958 and 1957-58 totals. 





Being Professional in a Supermarket 


HE grocery store and the butcher shop have 
almost been replaced by the supermarket. 


Some of us can remember when a homemaker took 
her shopping list to the grocery store and read the 
items to the clerk. He filled the order which might 
have been given to him in terms such as “six nice- 
sized baking potatoes.” The clerk decided the va- 
riety and the size of potatoes for the customer. 

At the butcher shop the meat was cut while the 
shopper waited. Instead of ordering a given size 
beef rib roast, the shopper might, and often did, 
ask for a roast to serve a given number of people 
“with some left over.” No doubt she had plenty 
left over. 

In the grocery store, the clerk was likely to have 
been the manager, the buyer, the stock boy, and 
the check-out man. The last four duties in a super- 
market are performed by personnel in as many 
categories of employment. No one in a supermarket 
is employed as a grocery clerk. 

The meat cutter is still in the self-service super- 
market, but he usually works in an air-conditioned 
enclosure. The shopper seldom talks to him. 

While the personnel have been withdrawing 
from the selling area of the store, leaving the cus- 
tomer to fill her shopping cart at her leisure, an- 
other change has been taking place. Each year 
hundreds of new items are added to the consumer 
market. Some of these are new products; some are 
new brands similar to or identical with products 
already on the market; and others are simply new 
in a given place because they can be shipped to 
more remi®te geographical areas than previously. 
Also, new production and processing methods often 
result in major changes in products. Ham, for ex- 
ample, is quite different from that sold a few years 
ago. 

“Partly because of the ever-changing consumer 
market and partly because of lack of preparation 
for their roles as homemakers, many shoppers need 
help and know they need it. In a self-service 
supermarket, usually no one is available to give 
personal attention to the customers. 

One possible way of correcting this situation 
would be that of having someone in the store who 
could provide patrons with information and ideas 


Stella Beil Schulz 


Dr. Schulz, an assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of home economics at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Evanston, Illinois, discussed the career she 
describes here at the section meeting of the home 
economists in homemaking during the AHEA 
annual meeting in June. 


to help them solve their problems. A few super- 
markets in this country have professional home 
economists on their staffs for this purpose. 

The first supermarket to employ a full-time home 
economist is in Chicago. In 1954, the manager 
conceived the idea of having a test kitchen on the 
selling floor and employing a home economist for 
the reasons already mentioned. Before the work 
was begun neither the manager nor the home 
economist knew definitely what methods should be 


used. They agreed on the general purpose of the 


program and on some ideas for activities and 
projects to be tried. 

The program as it emerged has a twofold func- 
tion: first, that of providing patrons of the store 
with information which helps them to purchase 
and use products to meet their needs. This is the 
consumer education part of the program. The sec- 
ond function is that of providing special services 
for the managerial staff. 


Consumer Education 

A supermarket is an excellent location for con- 
sumer education. Patrons provide plenty of clues 
to the kinds of information and ideas which they 
need and want as customers and as consumers. 
The home economist can use a variety of methods 
for education at the point of sale. Some of these 
will be described briefly. 

During her scheduled hours in the test kitchen, 
the home economist is readily available to assist 
individuals at their request. Most of the questions 
are of two general types: (1) those concerning 
items and quantities to purchase for specific pur- 
poses and (2) problems relating to the use of 
products, especially the preparation and service of 
foods and the use of laundry supplies. Other ques- 
tions pertain to almost every area of homemaking 
and family living. 
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The simple question requiring a simple answer, 
such as, “How many pounds of green beans do I 
need for eight people?” is less common than the 
more complicated problem often involving selection 
in the store and management at home. For ex- 
ample, one young woman who had never prepared 
a meal for more than two people requested help 
in planning an unusual, easy to prepare, inexpen- 
sive luncheon for twelve. 

A brief comment may indicate a problem. For 
instance, one woman reported for the information 


of the store that a new detergent was “no good.” 


The home economist asked questions which re- 
vealed the cause of the dissatisfaction. Previously 
the woman had added detergent to both the first 
and second wash in her automatic machine. Be- 
cause the new detergent was more expensive than 
the others, it had been added to the first wash only. 
What was called the first wash was the soak cycle. 
The clothes went through the wash cycle without 
any detergent when the new product was used. 
After the customer understood which was the wash 
cycle, she added the new detergent to that cycle 
and was completely satisfied. 

Often one must apply facts and principles from 
several subject-matter areas in helping customers 
solve their problems. Once a couple asked the 
home economist how they could make dill pickles 
without vinegar. They had made pickles without 
vinegar on the farm, but when they tried to do it 
in Chicago the pickles became moldy. The home 
economist asked if they used aluminum pans on 
the farm and, if so, what happened to the pans. 
They reported that aluminum soon got rough and 
pitted. Then the home economist explained that 
the water on the farm already had “the vinegar,” 
acid, in it and that they would need to use a little 
vinegar in the Chicago water since it was alkaline. 
Specific proportions were given to them. Later 
they came back to report success and to ask a num- 
ber of other questions. 

Questions and comments frequently indicate that 
the customers do not understand factors involved 
in production and distribution of products. For ex- 
ample, in the spring some people ask why the store 
no longer carries those nice little eggs it used to 
have. 


Use of Mass Media 


Answering the hundreds of questions each week 
is only a part, but a very important part, of the 
consumer education program. The home econ- 
omist’s columns carried in the newspaper advertise- 
ment and in the newsletter reach a much larger 
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Content of these columns is usually sug- 
The gen- 


audience. 
gested by questions from the customers. 
eral assumption is that if a few people express a 
need and an interest in a given topic, many others 
also share it. There is reason to believe that this 
assumption is valid. Each column elicits comments 
indicating its educational value to the readers. 

Many of these comments are made long after a 
given column has been printed. Once some infor- 
mation on the use and care of cast iron cooking 
utensils was assembled and printed after a few 
customers had disclosed various kinds of difficul- 
ties with cast iron. For more than a year after that 
column appeared many people reported that they 
were pleased to have learned how to get good 
service from frying pans and griddles which they 
had almost discarded. 


New Product Information 


In addition to working directly with the cus- 
tomers and writing the consumer information col- 
umns, the home economist has two other routine 
activities. She prepares a recipe sheet each week, 
Friday and Saturday she offers 
sample tastes of new food product or a new 
combination of foods suggested on the recipe sheet. 
Both are the kind of thing I call “low-level educa- 
tion and high-level promotion.” 

Preparation of the recipe sheet frequently in- 
volves little more than selecting and editing reci- 
pes. Any which is unusual is tried before being 
given to the patrons. Occasionally new recipes are 
developed for a product. Those contributed by the 
customers are tested before being distributed. 

The home economist’s technique in offering sam- 
ples to the patrons differs from that of the com- 
mercial demonstrator. The approach of the home 
economist is one of giving people an opportunity 
to taste new foods if they wish to do so. She does 
not urge them to purchase the produces: When a 
commercial demonstrator promotes a product in 
the store, she is not located at the kitchen. 

Both the recipe sheets and the sample tastes in- 
crease sales of specific products. This can be 
checked by including items not otherwise pro- 
moted and comparing sales of those items during 
the week with sales during previous weeks. 

Other consumer education activities include the 
posting of information at appropriate places in the 
store. Above the dairy case is a permanent exhibit 
of the U SDA poster * ‘Know the Eggs You Buy” and 
a sign, “Best Buy in Eggs,” on which the home 
economist changes the size designation as the 
price-weight ratios for the different sizes change. 


and usually on 
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During the winter months, the home economist 
gives a few illustrated lectures and cooking schools 
at the store in the evening. A meat-cutting demon- 
stration is an annual event. The meat cutters and 
the home economist co-operate in this project. 


Aid to Management 


All of the home economist’s work which has been 


mentioned thus far is intended primarily as service * 


to the patrons, but it obviously helps the store. 
Other activities are primarily services to the store 
which ultimately are of benefit to the customers. 
Frequently the home economist is given special 
assignments by the management. She is asked to 
check the quality of some merchandise before it is 
stocked. She also checks a product if there are 
complaints about that which is being sold. When 
the complaints lead to the discovery of a pack of 
off-flavor or otherwise inferior product, that mer- 
chandise is removed from the shelf immediately. 

The home economist does not do everything re- 
quested. She must decide which activities are 
appropriate for her to do and which are not. In 
response to a request for information about a 
therapeutic diet she suggests that the person con- 
sult his physician. When dietetic foods with added 
non-caloric sweeteners were put on the market, 
they were not sampled by the customers at the 
kitchen because evidence to support indiscriminate 
and unlimited intake of such products was lacking. 
The home economist did not collect cookbooks for 
a library at the kitchen as was suggested be- 
cause she did not wish to create the impression 
that the kitchen was a cookbook and recipe center. 
However, she did acquire some basic reference 
books, handbooks, bulletins, and pamphlets. 

Some evidence of the success of this program 
has already been mentioned. The responses of the 
patrons and of the staff indicate that the program 
is functioning effectively. The supermarket will 
move to new and larger quarters in the near fu- 
ture; a kitchen and a home economist will be part 
of the facilities and the staff of that store. 

A few supermarket managers throughout the 
country have introduced programs in their stores 
similar to the one in Chicago. A major problem 
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has been that of finding home economists to do 
the work. 


Professional Requirements 

The position described requires someone with 
both the education for a home economics degree 
and the experience necessary for her to mature 
professionally. The home economist must make de- 
cisions which are consistent with the philosophy 
and purpose of the profession as well as with the 
policies of the store. She must know which ques- 
tions have answers and which do not. A home 
economist does not know everything, but she needs 
to know what she needs to know! 

As a home economist in a supermarket one de- 
velops a better understanding of her profession and 
what it has to offer. 

No home economist could have learned enough 
in college to make her a professional person for 
the remainder of her life. It takes some living to 
realize many of the implications of facts and con- 
cepts acquired in college. There is the additional 
problem of keeping up with developments in the 
profession. The solution to this is not simply one 
of keeping up with the developments of things, 
that is, new products. Anyone who reads the 
women’s magazines and watches TV can do that. 
A home economist also needs to keep up with the 
changing body of knowledge and concepts relating 
to homes and families. 

As a customer and as a consumer, a home econ- 
omist has a responsibility to be an informed and 
intelligent shopper and user of products. This im- 
plies an understanding of relationships of her ac- 
tions to the well-being of her family and to the 
larger society. To pose just two pertinent ques- 
tions: What difference does it make whether one 
shops at a store giving trading stamps or at one 
which does not give stamps? Why should one 
bother to return inferior merchandise if it did not 
cost very much? 

Some of us may have an opportunity in the 
future to work as professional home economists in 
supermarkets, but all of us have an opportunity 
and an obligation to be professional as customers 
and as consumers. 


Predoctoral and Postdoctoral Fellowships 


The National Science Foundation announces fellowships for 1950-60. Infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Fellowship Office, National Academy of 
Sciences—National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Application deadline: December 22, 1958. 


















HE cost of maintaining families of different 

sizes and composition at a decent level of 
living and especially the cost to the community of 
caring for indigent families and individuals has 
long been the concern of social agencies. The evo- 
lution of procedures in this field is interesting. The 
first family budgets were meager ones with a mini- 
mum of categories. In most communities, the 
worker had little to go on except her own experi- 
ence and local public opinion as to what was an 
acceptable standard for the poor. 

My own experience in the educational aspects 
of family budgets began when as a child I heard 
my mother discussing food costs with a friend of 
hers who was employed by a savings bank in our 
town to advise depositors about thrift and adequate 
low-cost foods. This pioneer home economist had 
had little instruction in the economics of “domes- 
tic science” but drew heavily on her native com- 
mon sense and the experience of her family and 
friends. 

However, leaders in the field were aware of the 
need, and, as early as 1907, the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation carried out a consumer expenditure study 
and made recommendations to social agencies 
about the minimum income required for decent liv- 
ing and how to construct a minimum-cost budget. 
Research like this showed the inadequacies of 
grants to indigent families and the need for social 
workers to avail themselves of objective material. 
Shortages during the first world war encouraged a 
large-scale study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and experimentation and individual research. 

An occasional worker like Lucy Gillett, nutrition- 
ist with the AICP in New York City, saw the need 
for more knowledge of the choices families make 
and for nutritionally adequate budgets. Under her 
guidance in 1922, the New York Budget Council, 
in co-operation with four social agencies, published 
“Good Nutrition and Adequate Food Allowances 
for Families.” This was based on scientific material 
on food needs available at the time and on the 
observation of the habits of food selection and 
preparation of low-income New York City families 
supported by actual consumption studies. This ma- 


The Value of Studies of Family Expenditures in 
Setting Up Budgets for Use by Social Agencies 





G. Dorothy Williams 


Miss Williams, formerly principal nutritionist in 
the New York City Department of Health, is now 
an instructor in nutrition in the School of Nursing 
at Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York. This 
article is based on her part of a panel discussion 
on studies of family expenditures at the family 
economics—home management section meeting at 
the AHEA’s 1958 annual meeting. 


terial was used not only as a guide in the granting 
of money allowances but as an educational tool to 
improve food habits. It was heavily weighted with 
“wise choices.” This food budget was followed in 
1925 by a clothing budget and in 1932 and 1944 
with expanded standards containing other items of 
expenditure. 

These budgets were supported by any research 
available and constant reference to the Consumer 
Purchases Study and later the City Worker’s Fam- 
ily Budget. However, like most family budgets all 
over the country, they had an element of unreality. 
Home economists are missionaries at heart, and the 
urge to improve the ways of the people with whom 
we work, leads to budgets which may be next to 
impossible for families to follow. 

In the latest version of the Family Budget Stand- 
ard developed by the Budget Standard Service of 
the Community Council of Greater New York, a 
great effort was made to combine knowledge about 
most economical buying with knowledge about ac- 
tual buying practices as shown by consumer ex- 
penditure studies. 

May I illustrate from my own experience as 
chairman of the food committee for this budget. 
This is not different from the experience in other 
cities but is the one I know best. This budget is a 
descendant of the 1922 document I mentioned 
above and, like any great grandchild, it bears some 
resemblance to its celebrated ancestor but has been 
changed by new blood and environmental condi- 
tions. The new budget is based on the latest low- 
cost food plan of the Institute of Home Economics. 
As the committee looked at the material developed 
for use country-wide, we asked ourselves several 
questions. How do we know that families in our 
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cosmopolitan population, especially in the lower 
half of the income span, would make these choices? 
How much is changed in computing national aver- 
ages? The weighting of food in each group is 
based on national food supply; how could we find 
out about ours? We were fortunate that in 1948 
another city in the Northeast had been included in 
a food consumption study by the Bureau of Home 
Economics. The Bureau of Labor Statistics assured 
us that in each area spending patterns were similar 
from city to city. This was confirmed by its 1950 
study. Extensive use was made of the material 
from the 1948 Buffalo study and preliminary fig- 
ures released to us from the 1950 New York City 
material. For instance, the weighting for food 
value and pricing in the flour-equivalent group 
was a problem. From experience, we knew that 
the New York City homemaker buys her bread and 
most of her baked goods; the Buffalo study bore 
this out. Flour itself is a very small item in our 
budget, while cereals and pastes and bread and 
baked goods are the major items. Some of this 
will be translated into mixes when future studies 
of consumption and food value give us guidance 
on how to include this new and evergrowing class 
of commodities. 


The acceptance of actual consumer choices is 
not without its humorous aspects. When we came 
to study the figures on car unloading of fresh vege- 
tables in New York City, the amount of iceberg 
lettuce and celery was shocking to food-value 


conscious nutritionists. The consumption studies 
showed they are used by the lower income groups. 
Analyses of food value showed that including these 
popular foods would not be nutritionally disas- 
trous, despite what some of us may have said in 
the past. Of course, consumer choices were not 
accepted uncritically. The influence of hidden 
calories in purchased baked goods, canned fruits, 
and mixes was reduced, and other adjustments 
were made. 

Another and very important lesson that a study 
of consumer expenditures has taught the social 
worker is the interdependence of the various items 
of the budget. Initially, grants were made for food, 
clothing, and housing only; gradually other items 
have been added to cover family needs. 

Our committee also developed material for a 
self-supporting family similar to that in the City 
Worker's Family Budget (CWFB). A mandated 
state standard makes it unnecessary for us to pre- 
pare a standard for that purpose. 

More and more public and private agencies need 
to consider the self-supporting family and its abil- 
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ity to pay for social and health services or to con- 
tribute to the care of relatives. 

The Budget Standard Service had always referred 
to CWFB as a base for the items in the budget 
other than food. Despite this, it was hard not to be 
subjective—for instance, in clothing, where there is 
no scientific standard to follow. The following are 
suggestive of other uncertainties: 

Should we include a telephone for the self- 
supporting family, or only a certain number of calls 
from a pay telephone? The New York Telephone 
Company told us that more than 50 per cent of 
New York City families had their own phone, so 
in it went. How about an automobile? The Heller 
Committee includes a car in its lowest cost budget. 
In smaller cities than ours—Buffalo for instance- 
families in our income group had a car; but the 
1950 consumer expenditure study indicated that 
only 38 per cent of families be low the $5,000 in- 
come level in New York City owned an automobile, 
so it went out. In Westchester County, part of the 
metropolitan area, but outside of New York, a car 
is included because local surveys show the reverse 
of the New York situation. Medical care was a real 
headache. It is very difficult to get figures on con 
sumer expenditures in relation to need. The Heller 
Committee bases its medical care figure on group 
health insurance plans; but from a review of exist- 
ing information on family expenditures for medical 
York City, it 


low- and 


care in relation to income in New 
was clear that relatively few of our 
moderate-income families belong to such prepaid 
medical care groups. 

I cannot indicate too strongly the importance of 
a study of all available consumer expenditure data 
by any agency which is setting up budget stand- 
ards. It enables the workers to be objective in 
meeting the needs of families. We ask the help of 
federal-state agencies to make such studies and to 
keep them up to date. 

The response of any individual to a family 
budget tends to be a subjective one. Naturally, 
expenditures do and should vary from family to 
family. For the social or health agency w hich is 
charged with the responsibility for helping people, 
the need for objective wisdom is great. A budget 
which is based on the aggregate of consumer 
choice within a region and tested by the latest and 
best scientific measures available should help. Will 
it be accepted? Yes and no. There will always be 
people who think it is at too high a level. How- 
ever, as John D. Rockefeller is quoted as saying in 
response to the question “What is an adequate in- 
come?”—“More than you have.” 





Factors Related to Achievement 
of Home Economics Majors in Chemistry 


LL home economics students at the University 

of California, Los Angeles, who are majoring 

in foods and nutrition and teacher education are 
required to take laboratory courses in inorganic 
chemistry and organic chemistry. Faculty members 
in the chemistry department have expressed con- 
cern over the fact that the achievement of home 
economics majors often was below that of other 
students in This concern 
prompted the home economics department to in- 
vestigate certain factors that might be related to 
the achievement of home economics majors in the 


organic chemistry. 


organic chemistry course. 

The study was based upon an analysis of informa- 
tion about 60 home economics majors who had 
taken organic chemistry in the fall semester of 
1955, 1956, or 1957. Their grades in organic 
chemistry were distributed as follows: A, 2; B, 14; 
C, 30; D, 7; and F, 7. 

Students who received grades of A or B were 
combined into one group for this study, and those 
who received D or F grades were combined into 
another group. The “t” test was applied to deter- 
mine the significance of the mean differences be- 
tween the A-B and D-F groups on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination, 
Cooperative English Test for Reading Compre- 
hension, Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey, and certain scores of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test for Women. 

Although only one of the differences in mean 
scores proved to be significant, some interesting 
trends were revealed when the means of the A-B, 
C, and D-F groups were compared. The fact 
that these results were based upon a small sample 
must be taken into consideration. Although no 
conclusions are justifiable at this point, the follow- 
ing summary of findings suggests directions for 
further study: 

1. A high per cent of foods and nutrition 
majors clustered in the average (C) group, whereas 
the teacher education majors had higher per cents 
who did either exceptionally well (A-B) or very 
poorly (D-F). (See table 1.) 


Olive A. Hall 


Dr. Hall is an assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of home economics in the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


2. A higher per cent of those who had taken 
the prerequisite course in inorganic chemistry at 
UCLA than in another institution received grades 
of A, B, and C. A high per cent of students who 
transferred credit for inorganic chemistry received 
D or F grades in organic chemistry. (See table 1.) 


TABLE | 


Achievement in organic chemistry as related to 
home economics major and backgrou nd in tnorganic chemistry 





DENTS EARNING INDICATED 
RADE IN CPGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Home economics major 
Foods and nutrition 
Teacher education 

Inorganic chemistry 
At UCLA 


At another institution 





3. Students who earned grades of A, B, or C 
in organic chemistry had a higher average number 
of, high school units in science and mathematics 
than had students in the D-F groups. (See 
table 2.) 

4. When the effects of the organic chemistry 
grades were eliminated from their grade point aver- 
ages, the A-B students were superior to those in 
the C, D, and F groups. (See table 2. ) 

5. On the ACE Psychological Examination, the 
mean quantitative scores were lower for students 
who received grades of D and F in organic chem- 
istry than for students with grades of A, B, or C. 

6. Mean scores on all parts of the Cooper- 
ative Reading Test (total, level of comprehension, 
speed, and vocabulary) were similar for the A-B, 
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C, and D-F groups. In each instance, the C stu- 
dents had a mean slightly higher than that of the 
superior and poorer groups. 


TABLE 2 


Achievement in organic chemistry as related to 


high school background and college grade point average 





MEAN SCORE OF STUDENTS 
EARNING INDICATED GRADE 
IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
BACKGROUND OF STUDENT — _ — 


A-B Cc D-F 
(No. =16) (No. =30) (No. =14) 


Number of high school units in 
science and mathematics. ... 4.01 4.05 3.49 
College grade point average* 2.88 2.44 2.32 





* Independent of the effects of the organic chemistry grades; 
; D=1, 


computed on four-point scale: A = 4, B = 3, C = 2, 
F = 0. 


7. Differences in mean scores between the A-B 
and D-F groups on six scales of the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey showed the 
poorer students to be higher (possessing positive 
qualities ) on the following traits: 


GENERAL ACTIVITY: possessing strong drive, energy, activity 

AscENDENCE: liking to speak in public, persuade others, be 
conspicuous 

Sociasitity: being at ease with others and enjoying their 
company 

EMOTIONAL STABILITY: indicating optimism, cheerfulness, 
feelings of good health 

Osyectiviry: indicating a possible lack of sensitiveness to 
others, freedom from egoism and self-centeredness 

PERSONAL RELATIONS; showing tolerance and understanding 


of other people 


8. The Strong Vocational Interest Test for 
Women showed that the interests of students in the 
A-B group, when compared with those in the D-F 
groups, were more similar to the interests of women 
employed in four vocations where scientific prepara- 
tion is required: dietetics, teaching home eco- 
nomics, teaching mathematics or science, and 
nursing. (See table 3.) 

9. The importance of a good foundation in or- 
ganic chemistry was revealed in the analysis of 
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grades for the requisite course, advanced nutrition, 
which had been completed by only 25 students. 
Eighty-eight per cent of the nine students who had 
earned an A or B in organic chemistry received an 
A or B in advanced nutrition; 50 per cent of the 
four students who had earned a D or F in organic 
chemistry received a D or F in advanced nutrition. 


TABLE 3 


Achievement in organic chemistry as related to 
personal traits, interests, and intellectual abilities 





MEAN SCORE OF STUDENTS 
| EARNING INDICATED GRADE 


IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENT . 


A-B D-F 


ACE Psychological Examination 
Quantitative score .| 44.88 

Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 

Survey 
General activity 15.50 
Ascendance . 12.50 
Sociability 19.69 
Emotional stability 16.00* 
Objectivity . 18.19 
Personal relations 18.25 

Strong Vocational Interest Test for 

Women 
Dietitian. . 35.31 | 34.95 | 33.33 
Home economics teacher 38.50 36.34 36.40 
Mathematics-science teacher 29.69 | 26.93 | 24.33 
Nurse ive 30.56 | 30.41 | 26.60 


a 


71 
28 
93 
.07* 
.28 
21 


“© 8 6 =e 
me OO Or 





* Mean difference significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 


The preceding data suggest that the home eco- 
nomics majors who did well in organic chemistry 
were students who maintained high over-all grade 
point averages and had adequate background in 
high school mathematics and science as well as in 
their prerequisite college chemistry course. Their 
interests were similar in many respects to those 
of women employed in scientific and home eco- 
nomics professions. They possessed ability to do 
quantitative reasoning. They seemed to be less 
ambitious socially than were the poorer students, 
but they may have been more concerned with 
earning high grades as a means of obtaining ego 
satisfaction. 


Share Safety at Christmas 


The National Safety Council is highlighting a campaign to prevent holiday 
accidents of all types, especially in the home. Details may be found in the 
Fall 1958 issue of Home Safety Review. Among the topics covered are: buying 
safe toys for Christmas; various holiday hazards in the home; special hazards 
of festivities in schools, churches, and other public places; and snow and ice 


hazards. 





Recent Studies in the Field of 


Psychological Aesthetics 


HIS report was undertaken to summarize 

recent studies in the field of psychological 
aesthetics which could be applied in the design of 
clothing, textiles, and interior furnishings. 

All abstracts under the subject of Aesthetics, 
found under the general heading of “Complex Proc- 
esses and Organizations,” in Volumes 30 (1956) and 
31 (1957) of Psychological Abstracts’ were inves- 
tigated. 

Altogether 47 abstracts pertaining to the selected 
area of study appeared in the designated volumes. 
The five issues of Volume 31 have almost 1.6 times 
as many abstracts per issue as the six issues of Vol- 
ume 30. This 62.5 per cent increase seems to indi- 
cate a definite change in the number of studies 
being done. 

The subject matter of the studies is organized 
under two general headings, psychological aesthet- 
ics and design. Under the first heading there are 
four subheadings—aspects of aesthetics, education 
and aesthetics, clinical aesthetics, and bibliography 
—under which are 33 studies. 


Psychological Aesthetics 


The aspects of aesthetics section includes 23 stud- 
ies which are generally concerned with the defini- 
tion, purpose, and function of art, characteristics of 
contemporary art, art and its relationship to the 
perceiver, the psychological approach in aesthetic 
experience, evaluation of art, aesthetic judgments 
and preferences, and influences on art expression. 

There are many interesting findings in the studies. 
Humberto Pinera Llera in his discussion of the 
function of art says, 

Man is a composite of matter and mind. He is not able 
to create nor to annihilate matter, but he transfigures it 
through symbolization in art, music, science, fashion, etc 
Art then, is that symbolizing activity in which man gives the 
most complete and decisive expression of his being: . . . The 
human spirit is dominated by strong urges, particularly the 
spirit of the artist, who experiences anxiety in a higher de- 


‘ Published bimonthly by the American Psychology Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1333 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 
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ment for a class taught by Doris Myers at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in which the students were 
required to conduct a self-directed study. She is 
now a student at Parsons School of Design in 
New York. 


gree: each work of art represents a continuous struggle and 
has more or less cathartic functions.” 


M. L. Simmel (1) records from I. Meyerson’s “Sur 
la Spécificité de Art et des ses Objets” (“On the 
Specificity of Art and its Objects”) that the lay- 
man is far more preoccupied with aesthetic matters 
than was true in former times and that beauty has 
become an important aspect of everyday objects; 
for example, machines and mechanical elements are 
now recognized subjects of works of art. 

In his paper “Freud’s Writings on Art,” Louis 
Fraiberg (2) says: 

Freud's basic contribution to the psychology of aesthetics is 
the insight that the pleasure we take in art is our acknow- 


ledged reward for having fulfilled our part of the compact 


with the artist . . . and that our unacknowledged gain is the 
emotional release and enrichment the work of art affords us, 
a result which would not be possible in just this form with- 


out the relaxation of inhibition by aesthetic means. 


In his paper “Projection and Identification in the 
Artistic Perception,” John Fizer (3) states that 


In general, those who are capable of experiencing the artistic 
object by the totality of their ego either project their desires 
and phantasies into the perceived object, or identify them- 


selves with it 


P. R. Farnsworth (4) gives Etienne Souriau’s def- 
inition of art appreciation: 
the act of evaluating the object of a perception, whether a 
direct perception or one represented imaginatively, accord- 
ing to what is intrinsically given in the actual or virtual 
exercise of perception. 


Concerning aesthetic preferences is the quotation 
that R. H. Waters (5) took from “One Man’s Pre- 
ferred Fifth” by William H. Lichte: 


*Some Psychoanalytical Interpretations of Art. Revista 


Cubana de Filosofia 3, No. 12 (1955), pp. 5-12 
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The interval-size preference found here seems to be another 
example . . . of the point . . . the most esthetically pleasing 
stimulus is the one in which there are slight but systematic 
deviations from the regular and the perfect. 

There is one study on influences on art expres- 
sion. P. R. Farnsworth (6) reports from Zbigniew 
Folejewski's “Frustrations of Socialist Realism” that 
it is clear that a political party which governs 
through a rigid, static code cannot allow art to 
attempt to explore life as it is. 

The second subheading, education and aesthetics, 
includes five studies which are generally concerned 
with the aesthetic growth of the artist and the 
measurement of art ability. 

There are two interesting studies which consider 
the aesthetic growth of the artist. First, P. R. Farns- 
worth (7) quotes from Viktor Lowenfeld’s study 
“The Meaning of Aesthetic Growth for Art Educa- 
tion”: 

The most decisive aesthetic education does not take place 
merely by the criticism or guidance an individual receives 
for his aesthetic product. It is much more a total task of 
education, in which the individual's sensitivity toward per- 
ceptual, intellectual, and emotional experiences is deepened 
and integrated into a harmoniously organized whole, so that 
his “senses are brought into harmonious and habitual rela- 
tionship with the external world.” 

Second, from “Some Psychological Problems of the 
Incipient Artist” by Irving Sarnoff, M. A. Seiden- 
feld (8) finds the “fears of presumption, talent, and 
inner emptiness” as the sources of difficulties in the 
development of the incipient artist; these fears, 
coupled with many other problems, may represent 
serious deterrents to success. 

The third subheading, clinical aesthetics, in- 

cludes three studies which are generally concerned 
with psychopathic and pathological art. From one 
study, “Apercus sur l'Art Psychopathologique (A 
Survey of Pathological Art)” by René Bessiére, 
L. A. Ostlund (9) reports: 
Only within the last decade has psychiatry begun to appre- 
ciate and exploit fully, pathological art. Many studies are 
cited to indicate that graphic productions represent impor- 
tant media of communication and expression which provide 
valuable diagnostic clues. Research indicates that the work 
of hospitalized artists is characterized by chaotic forms, dis- 
proportionate bodies, and fantastic architecture. In contrast, 
that of untrained patients is akin to the art of primitives and 
children. 


The fourth subheading, bibliography, includes 
two selective current bibliographies for aesthetics 
and related fields. 


Design 
Under the second general heading of design, 
there are four subheadings—aspects of design, de- 
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sign elements, design principles, and applied design. 
Abstracts of 14 studies are included in this area. 

Aspects of design includes four studies concerned 
with psychology and design, comparisons of design 
preferences, and symbolism in design. S. M. Ama- 
tora (10) reports from “Children’s Preferences for 
Abstract Designs of Varied Structural Organization” 
by John E. French that it was found that children 
consistently preferred complex presentation. 

The second subheading, design elements, in- 

cludes six studies generally concerned with indi- 
vidual preferences for colors and color harmonies 
and approach to decorative lighting. C. H. Am- 
mons (11) in reporting on W. A. Woods’ “Some 
Determinants of Attitudes Toward Colors in Com- 
binations” says: 
The general findings of a study of 2,076 individuals support 
the hypothesis that responses to differentially composed color 
combinations vary with age, intelligence, and sex, and that 
those who are more “primitive” in their behavior tend to 
regard as attractive, color combinations in which variety, 
intensity, and contrast prevail, while those who are more 
highly developed and socially orientated tend to select on 
the basis of more subtle color relationships. 


Under the subheading of applied design are three 
studies which are concerned with interior furnish- 
ings. The first study, “Effects of Esthetic Surround- 
ings: I. Initial Effects of Three Esthetic Conditions 
Upon Perceiving ‘Energy’ and ‘Well-being’ in 
Faces” by A. H. Maslow and N. L. Mintz (12), is 
an experiment in which photographs of faces were 
rated for “fatigue/energy” and “displeasure /well- 
being” in three surroundings termed beautiful, aver- 
age, and ugly. The results indicated a significant 
difference in favor of those faces rated in a pleasant 
room. The second experiment, “Effects of Esthetic 
Surroundings: II. Prolonged and Repeated Experi- 
ence in a Beautiful and Ugly Room” was to test 
long-term rather- than short-term esthetic effects. 
This was done by studying the reactions of the 
examiners to running prolonged experiments in 
beautiful or ugly rooms. In the latter they usually 
completed their testing more quickly; also com- 
plained of monotony, fatigue, headache; and 
showed irritability and hostility. 

The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism is the 
main source for these studies in the field of psycho- 
logical aesthetics. Following are the names of the 
sources, the country in which the source is pub- 
lished if other than the United States, and the 
number of studies from the source if there is more 
than one. 


1, American Imago, 3 
2. American Journal of Psychology 
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. Année Psychologique, France 
. Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 
England 
. Dissertation Abstracts 
. Education and Psychology, India 
7. Elementary School Journal 
. Encéphale, France 
. Evolution Psychiatrique, France 
. Indian Journal of Psychology, India 
. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, Eng- 
land 
. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
. Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 11 
. Journal of Applied Psychology 
5. Journal of Educational Research 
. Journal of General Psychology, 4 
7. Journal de Psychologie Normale et Patholo- 
gique, France 
3. Journal of Psychology, 2 
. L’Art Psychopathologique, France 
. Law and Contemporary Problems 
. Literature and Psychology 
22. Mental Hygiene, 2 
3. Perceptual and Motor Skills 
. Present-day Psychology, (book) 2 
. Revista Cubana de Filosofia, Cuba 
. Revista de Psicoandlisis, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina 
. Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie 
und ihre Anwendung, Switzerland 
. Shiksha, India 
29. Transactions of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, London, England 
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Book Recommendations 


A novel idea for community service is reported by Mrs. Gladys Branegan 
Chalkley, former president of AHEA. The HEIH Group in Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, clips book reviews from the JournaL and from them recommends books 
for purchase by the city library. They have devised a card on which informa- 
tion is listed for the library. The top of the card has space in the center for 
the name of the library, with boxes in each corner: one for the call numbers 


and the other for “H. Ec. Classification.” 
for the author's name, title of book, year of publication, cost, number of pages, 
publisher, “reviewed by,” “name of compiler,” date, and a notation “Recom- 
mended for purchase by: HEIB Group, Riverside, Calif.” 


The body of the card has blanks 
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Performance and Wear-Cost Ratio of Drapery 


Fabrics for Dormitory Rooms 


HIS study was designed to determine which 

of 30 drapery fabrics would be the best buy 
for use in women’s dormitory rooms in Residence 
Hall “X” on the Purdue University campus and to 
select the most sun- and weather-resistant fabrics 
for use at those windows which would receive the 
maximum amount of sunlight. Further aims of this 
research were: (1) to determine the relationship 
of wear to cost in the performance of these 30 
fabrics, (2) to determine their dimensional stabil- 
ity to laundering since the draperies would be 
washed during in-service use, (3) to determine the 
relationship between the strength loss after fade- 
wash treatments as compared to the strength loss 
after weather-wash treatments, (4) to determine 
the relationship between their abrasion resistance 
and their fraying properties, and (5) to determine 
the correlation between the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists Standard Test 
Method 14-1953 for shrinkage and their Standard 
Test Method 17-1952 for combined colorfastness 
and shrinkage. 

The samples consisted of 22 cotton fabrics, four 
cotton/viscose combinations, and four viscose /ace- 
tate combinations. Twenty fabrics were in the beige 
family, six in the yellow- -orange-red family, and 
four in the blue family. All fabrics were character- 
ized by yarn variation and woven design; four 
fabrics were highlighted with a fine metallic warp 
yarn. 

Width, weight, yarn counts, dimensional change, 
and colorfastness to light, washing, fade-wash and 
weather-wash treatments were all measured or 
tested. Fraying was tested in the Accelorotor since 
the resulting degree of fraying tends to influence 
the selection and ease of drapery construction 
methods. In the Taber Abraser test, a tuck was 
stitched in the filling direction and then abraded 
to simulate sill wear. Breaking strength determina- 
tions were made on the original fabric and on fabric 
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that had been given alternate fade and wash treat- 
ments as well as on fabric that had been weathered 
and washed. 

The wash tests set up by the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists are stand- 
ard test methods. In this study, since a cylindrical 
reversing wash wheel was not available, a com- 
mercial laundry which works closely with a re- 
search station and aims at controlled test tech- 
niques performed the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists Standard Test 
Method 14-1953, which represents its most severe 
laundering conditions. 

A square sample, measuring 20 inches on a side, 
was cut from the fabric at least 2 inches away 
from any selvage. An 18-inch square was marked 
one inch from all edges of the sample, with the 
sides parallel to the warp threads and to the filling 
threads. This 18-inch square was marked by sewing 
machine stitching using 6 stitches per inch. A loose 
tension was used to allow for shrinkage of fabric 
or of the number 50 mercerized cotton thread. 

The samples were washed for 40 minutes with 
a standard soap solution made by dissolving one 
pound of chip soap per gallon of water: beginning 
at a temperature not exceeding 100°F and raised 
to a temperature of 212°F by injecting live steam. 
The soap solution was drained, the fabrics were 
rinsed for 5 minutes with water of 140°F, drained, 
and rinsed again at 140° for 10 minutes. Approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the moisture content was 
extracted by means of a centrifuge, and the samples 
were pressed on a flat-bed press. The fabrics were 
placed on a flat surface, and three measurements 
were taken of the stitched square in the warp and 
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in the filling direction. The measurement was sub- 
tracted from the original 18 inches, averaged, and 
recorded. 

Using an Atlas Launder-Ometer, the shrinkage 
(plus color loss and abrasive action ) of five average 
commercial or home launderings was approximated 
in this one 45-minute test. 

A 5x5-inch test specimen was cut at random 
from each fabric sample and finished with a zigzag 
stitch. A 4-inch square with sides parallel to 
the warp threads and to the filling threads was 
marked out at least one-half inch from all edges of 
the specimen. This square was marked by machine 
stitching using loose tension to allow for any 
shrinkage, 6 stitches per inch with number 50 white 
mercerized cotton thread. A 2-inch square of 80x80 
bleached muslin was attached to each sample to 
determine staining. 

Each test specimen was placed in a glass jar of 
the Launder-Ometer with 100 milliliters of 0.5 per 
cent neutral soap solution containing 0.2 per cent 
sodium carbonate and ten 1-inclr steel balls. The 
machine was run for 45 minutes at a temperature 
of 160°F. The samples were rinsed twice and then 
soured in a 0.014 per cent solution of acetic acid 
and given a final rinse. The fabrics were laid flat 
on a screen to permit free flow of air and then, 
while still damp, were pressed dry with a 275°- 
300°F iron using an up and down pressing motion 
to avoid yarn distortion. 

The specimens were measured at three places 
in the warp direction and three places in the filling 
direction, and the average amount of shrinkage was 
computed in inches as well as per cent in both the 
warp and filling. 

In this study, a comparison was made of fade- 
wash treatments and weather-wash treatments on 
the breaking strength of the fabric sample. A 
9x14-inch specimen was cut from each fabric and 
the edges finished using white cotton thread and a 
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Cost and physical characteristics of 
eight selected cotton drapery fabrics 
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DRAPERY FABRICS FOR DORMITORY ROOMS 


zigzag stitch. The samples were hung with the 
right side facing the carbon are lamp of the Atlas 
Fade-Ometer.' 

Samples were first exposed for 24 hours. Then 
they were exposed for four periods of 12 hours 
each with a wash treatment between each exposure. 
The fabrics received a total of 72 hours of exposure 
and five washings to simulate actual in-service use 
over a period of six years. 

To simulate in-use washing procedure, the 
samples were washed in a nonautomatic washer 
for 15 minutes using water at 140°F and enough 
neutral soap to form a stable suds of 2 inches. 
After two rinses of 5 minutes each, in water at 
140°F, the flat fabrics were run through a roller 
wringer and placed on a screen until they were 
almost dry. The fabrics were pressed dry with an 
to 300°F 


iron set at 275 


TABLE 2 


Per cent of shrinkage and breaking strengths of 
eight selected cotton drapery fabrics 
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The weathered and washed fabric samples were 
prepared in a similar manner to the faded and 
washed samples. These fabric samples were hung 
in a National Accelerated Weathering Unit Type 
X-1A.* Since most new draperies in the dormitory 
rooms at Purdue University are washed after they 
have been hanging for two years and then once a 
year thereafter, these test samples were exposed 
for a 24-hour period and then four periods of 


* The Fade-Ometer determines the action of sunlight 
on fabrics by providing noon June sunlight by means of an 
enclosed violet carbon arc as a source of radiant energy. 

* The Weather-Ometer is a laboratory apparatus for 
determining at an accelerated speed (25 times faster), the 
trend of reactions which will occur in outdoor exposures. 
It employs the three principal weathering agents: synthetic 
sunlight, moisture, and temperature changes. 
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12 hours with a wash treatment between each ex- 
posure period. The fabrics received a total of 
72 hours of exposure and five washings which 
simulated actual in-service use over a period of 
six years. 


Results 


Of the 30 fabrics tested, 24 fabrics satisfactorily 
withstood the fade-wash treatment while only 20 
fabrics withstood the weather-wash treatment. This 
tends to indicate that the weather-wash treatment 
had a more severe effect on color and strength loss 
than had the fade-wash treatment. Fade-wash 
treatment may be used for comparative fabric per- 
formance when the drapery fabrics are hung behind 
closed glass windows. Weather-wash treatment is 
more valid for fabrics exposed to the elements when 
windows are left open. 

In this study, 11 fabrics were satisfactory and 
recommended to be hung at any of the windows 
in Residence Hall “X”; nine fabrics might be hung 
at windows which face in a northern direction. 
Eight cotton fabrics priced between $0.99 and 
$1.40 per square yard were recommended as ex- 
ceptionally good buys. Two cotton fabrics and 
one cotton/viscose fabric were recommended as a 
second choice since they passed all but one test. 
Nineteen fabrics failed to meet the desired stand- 
ards in two or more tests and were not recom- 
mended. (See tables 1 and 2.) 

The lower priced cotton fabrics had the best 
all-round performance. With the exception of one 
viscose-acetate fabric, the lower priced fabrics rated 
higher than did the more expensive fabrics. High 
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price is not necessarily indicative of added desir- 
ability or consumer satisfaction since the higher 
priced fabrics did not appear to be the best all- 
round buy for the use contemplated in this study. 

Some experts agree that a 50 per cent strength 
loss after weathering might be cited as the end 
point of in-service use. This study shows that 
72 hours of exposure in the Weather-Ometer pro- 
duced a strength loss of over 50 per cent in only 
two fabrics; it is therefore recommended that 
over 100+ hours be used when test weathering 
drapery fabrics. 

Approximately one-third or 11 of the fabrics 
tested showed reasonably good correlation between 
the standard wash tests 14-1953 and 17-1952. Since 
a 5-inch square was used, the precision of the 
accelerated wash does not equal that of the com- 
mercial wash test which uses a 20-inch square. 
When a 20-inch square of fabric is not available, 
the accelerated wash test may be used as a second 
choice or tentative evaluation. 

Because visible code marks tend to influence 
a panel or change the original color of the test 
fabric under a white light, it is recommended that 
the Black Light and fluorescent crayon be used 
as invisible coding devices. A measuring device 
worn on the index finger might be used to save 
time while preparing raveled strips for breaking 
strength tests. 

Comparison of the in-service and standard labo- 
ratory tests on drapery fabrics can be made in order 
to try to find a correlation of standard laboratory 
tests with actual in-service wear in order to evaluate 
the best buy. 


Home Economics Institute 


Students in the New York State College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity rubbed elbows with possible future employers in a series of six 2-hour 
luncheon meetings held on the Cornell campus between November 6 and 25. 
The occasion: an institute for present and future professional home economists 
sponsored jointly by the College and the Home Economists in Business group 


of New York City. 


The institute considered the kinds of special training business expects a 
professional home economist to have, the problems involved, and ways both 
industry and education can work more closely together to fulfill these needs. 

The final event on the institute program was a field trip to New York City, 
where participants visited some of the business concerns that hire home 
economists. Included were utilities, retail stores, restaurants, pattern com- 
panies, fabric manufacturers, food photography studios, and advertising and 


public relations organizations. 





The Effect of High School Size and Course 


Pattern on Achievement in College Home Economics 


ACH fall thousands of young women enter 

home economics curriculums in colleges 
throughout the United States with a variety of high 
school course experiences. Some have taken all the 
home economics their high school offers; others 
have specialized in science or a college preparatory 
curriculum; and still others have shopped around 
“cafeteria style” for their high school courses. This 
is a report of a recent study conducted at Iowa 
State College concerning types of high school prep- 
aration which is best for girls who plan to study 
home economics in college. 

Iowa is characterized by 
school unit with a few large secondary schools in 
the larger towns. Another purpose of the study was 
to see whether graduates of the small and large 
high schools differed in home economics achieve- 
ment in college. 

The students included in this study graduated 
from Iowa public high schools and enrolled at Iowa 
State College in 1952. Information was collected 
concerning their high school pattern of courses, 
high school grades, freshman test scores, and the 
high school from which they graduated. Informa- 
tion was also secured from college records concern- 
ing their progress at Iowa State College. The study 
was concerned with their progress at the end of 
the first quarter of college and at the end of 
five-year period. 

The students who enrolled in home economics 
graduated from high schools that ranged in size 
from 25 total enrollment to more than 1,000 total 
enrollment, as shown in table 1. 

There is a slight tendency for the girls from the 
smaller high schools to have higher high school 
grade averages. However, the total score on the 
American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination was slightly higher for the girls who 
graduated from the larger high schools. It is en- 
tirely possible that there is a different standard of 
grading for students in large and small high 
schools. 

The high school courses of the students were 
classified into five categories. Table 2 shows per- 
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centage of students in home economics and their 
course pattern by high school size. 

No students with the math-science pattern came 
from high schools of under 100 total enrollment. 
Only 6.5 per cent of the students with the miscel- 
laneous course pattern came from high schools of 
500 or more total enrollment. The largest number 
of home economics students with the college pre- 
paratory course pattern came from the larger high 


TABLE | 


ACE score and high school grade point average for 
students in home economics by high school size 


Mean 





HIGH SCHOOL 
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TABLE 2 


Percentage of students in home economics and course pattern 
by school size 
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schools. The smallest number of students with high 
school home economics came from the larger high 
schools. Either the larger high schools do not offer 
as much home economics as the smaller high 
schools or the students in the larger high schools 
select other subjects in preference to home eco- 
nomics. 

It was originally intended that student progress 
would be evaluated in two different ways at each 
of two periods in the student's academic career. 
These would include survival-attrition tendency 
and quality point average at the end of the first 
quarter of college and graduation-attrition tendency 
and cumulative quality point average at the end of 
a five-year period. However, because there was 
such a small percentage of drop-cuts, it was not 
possible to use survival-attrition tendency at the 
end of the first quarter as a criterion, and quality 
point average was the only criterion employed at 
that period. 

Of the 333 students included in this study, only 
13 failed to register for the second quarter of col- 
lege as shown in table 3. It appears, from an in- 
spection of table 3, that the students from the 
larger high schools earn slightly higher first quarter 
quality point averages. However, these same stu- 
dents also have slightly higher ACE test scores as 
shown in table 1. 

Coefficients of correlation were computed to find 
the relationship between the high school size, ACE 
score, and high school grade point average and 
first quarter quality point average. The correlation 
between high school size and first quarter quality 
point average was 0.080. This correlation was too 
low to be significantly different from zero. Thus, it 
appears that the size of the high school from which 
a girl graduated had little effect on first quarter 


TABLE 3 


First quarter achievement of students enrolled in home 
economics and size of high school 
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achievement in home economics in college. High 
school grade point average had a correlation of 
0.462 with the criterion. The highest correlation, 
0.598, was found between ACE test scores and first 
quarter quality point average. The best single pre- 
dictor of college success for the first quarter ap- 
pears to be the score on the ACE test. 

A test of significance of first quarter point aver- 
age among high school course patterns revealed an 
F-value of 6.18, which was highly significant. Thus, 
from an analysis in which high school size, ACE 
score, and high school grade point average were 
ignored, it appears that the high school pattern of 
courses had an influence on first quarter grades for 
students enrolled in home economics. 

Since the previous analysis has ignored differ- 
ences in aptitude and previous achievement, the 
more refined technique of analysis of covariance 
When these 
two factors were controlled, differences attributed 
to the high school course pattern are so reduced 
that they are statistically nonsignificant. Thus, when 
aptitude and previous scholastic achievement are 
controlled, no high school pattern of courses could 
be demonstrated to assure higher first quarter qual- 
ity point average than another. 

Surviving the first quarter of college is one indi- 
cation of probable graduation. However, only 45.6 
per cent of the students who enrolled in home eco- 
nomics in 1952 eventually graduated. There are 
other factors which influence student mortality 
throughout their college career. Marriage may play 
a role in the number of students who eventually 
graduate. A few girls get married during their col- 
lege career and continue on in school, although 
many more get married and withdraw before 
reaching graduation. 


was used to control these factors. 
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Five-year achievement of students enrolled in home economics 
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The five-year achievement of students enrolled 
in home economics is shown in table 4. There ap- 
pears to be a slight advantage in graduating from 
a large high school. A larger percentage of the 
students from the larger high schools graduate in 
home economics at lowa State College and earn 
higher quality point averages. 

It is interesting to note that the high school size 
categories with the lowest per cent of students 
graduating seem to be in the middle size range, 
specifically from 75 to 200 enrollment. 

The per cent of students graduating and quality 
point average of each of the high school course 
patterns is shown in table 5. 

The course pattern which seems to give the best 
chance of graduating is one that is heavily loaded 
with math-science. The course pattern that gives 
the least chance of graduating appears to be one 
heavily loaded with business courses. Both math- 
science and college preparatory high school course 
patterns seem to be better preparation for college 
home economics than a high school course heavily 
loaded with home economics. This tendency may 
be explained by consideration of the emphasis 
placed on science in college home economics in 
contrast to the objectives prevailing in high school 
home economics. 


TABLE 5 


Per cent graduating and quality point average for each of 
the high school course patterns 
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High school size does rot have a significant rela- 
tionship to graduation-attrition tendency, r= 0.019. 
The factors of ACE test scores and high school 
grade point average are significantly related to 
graduation-attrition tendency, the coefficients of 
correlation being 0.373 and 0.460, respectively. A 
test of significance computed on the course patterns 
revealed that high school course patterns were not 
significantly related to graduation in home econom- 
ics. It appears that the courses a girl takes in high 
school are not extremely important to her chances 
of graduating from college in a home economics 
curriculum. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN COLLEGE HOME ECONOMICS 


The last criterion of college achievement em- 
ployed was the cumulative quality point average 
at the end of five years. Again, with the criterion 
of cumulative grades, the high school size does 
not have a significant relationship. It appears that 
the: size of high school from which the students 
graduated has little or no influence upon achieve- 
ment in college. Both the ACE score and high 
school grade point average have substantial corre- 
lations with cumulative quality point average. 
These were 0.537 and 0.526, respectively. 

Highly significant differences were found in cu- 
mulative quality point average depending upon 
high school course pattern when student aptitude 
and previous achievement were disregarded. The 
more refined technique of covariance was used to 
control these factors. Even when aptitude and 
previous achievement were controlled, the high 
school course pattern had a significant effect on 
college achievement. 

Whenever analysis of covariance yields a signifi- 
cant value, it is deemed advisable to adjust the 
criterion means to compensate for differences in 
student potential. Table 6 shows actual and ad- 
justed means for the cumulative quality point 


average. 


TABLE 6 


Actual and adjusted means of quality point average for the 
five-year period for students in home economics 
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As can be seen by an inspection of table 6, the 
students who had taken the math-science course 
pattern in high school earned higher college grades 
than any other group. This was true even after ad- 
justing to compensate for differences in aptitude 
and previous achievement. 


It seems reasonable to conclude from this study that 
the size of the high school has little or no influence on 
college achievement for students enrolling in home eco- 
nomics. On the other hand, the courses taken in high 
school do have an influence on the final grade averages 
earned in college home economics. For girls who con- 
template enrolling in h ec ics in college, a 
high school course pattern that includes three semesters 
of algebra, two semesters of g istry, and 
physics, and one semester of trigonometry seems to 
offer the best chance of success. 
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The Free Fatty Acid Content and the Smoke Point 


of Some Fats” 


HE main purpose of this paper is to present 

up-to-date information on the smoke points 
of continuously used cooking fats—shortenings, 
oils, and lard. Vail and Hilton (1) published 
the free fatty acid content and smoke points of 
27 fats and oils. Since that time there has been 
considerable improvement in the manufacture of 
shortenings and lard. At present, an emulsifier 
(usually mono- and diglycerides) is added to most 
shortenings to increase their efficiency. An anti- 
oxidant, and sometimes both an emulsifier and an 
antioxidant, may be added to lard. Since an 
emulsifier lowers the smoke point of the fat to 
which it is added, it seemed desirable to determine 
the smoke points of some fats on the market at the 
present time. Several investigators (1, 2, 3, 4) have 
reported a relationship between the free fatty acid 
content and the smoke point of the fat. Hence, 
the free fatty acid content of the fat was also 
determined. 


Procedure 


All the fats were purchased at retail markets, 
most of them in Ames. Shortenings B and H came 
from Kansas City; I and E from Dallas; C and D 
from Cincinnati. All the shortenings, except E, 
contained an emulsifier. D, E, and K contained 
both animal and vegetable fats and an antioxidant. 
Lard N had both an emulsifier and an antioxidant. 
Lards Q and P, both used locally, had no emulsifier 
or antioxidant. All the shortenings were in three- 
pound cans. Lard O was in four-pound pails. The 
remaining lards were in cartons. 

The official American Oil Chemists Society 
methods were used to determine the free fatty 
acid content (as oleic) and the smoke point. 
The data for the initial smoke point and free fatty 
acid content were from six replications, three from 


1 Journal Paper No. J-3340 of the Iowa Agricultural and 
Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Project 
No. 1268. 

? This study was aided by a grant from the Procter and 
Gamble Company. 


Belle Lowe, Sarala Pradhan, 
and Joseph Kastelic 


This research was conducted at the Iowa Agricul- 
tural and Home Economics Experiment Station, 
where Miss Lowe is a professor of food and 
nutrition. The other authors were on the Station 
staff at the time the study was made. Miss Pradhan 
is now at the Home Economics Training Center, 
Tripureshwer, Kathmandu, Nepal, and Mr. Kas- 
telic is in the department of animal science in the 
College of Agriculture at the University of Illinois. 


one container and three from another container. 
After the fats were used for cooking doughnuts, 
the data were for three replications. 

The preparation and the cooking of the dough- 
nuts were standardized as much as possible. Essen- 
tially these methods were the same as those used 
by Lowe, Nelson, and Buchanan (4). 

For frying doughnuts, the fat (2100 grams) was 
placed in an iron, round-bottom deep-fat frying 
kettle. The amount of fat in the kettle became 
smaller as cooking progressed. Because of the 
nature of the experiment, no fresh fat was added 
during the cooking. The time of heating each fat 
was 540 minutes. This heating period included the 
time required to bring the fat to the desired cooking 
temperature 185°C (365°F) and the actual cook- 
ing time. After frying of the doughnuts was com- 
pleted, the heating of the fat was continued until 
the 540-minute period was completed. 

After the doughnuts had been cooked in a given 
fat, the remaining fat was placed in clear glass 
pint containers and stored at —17.8°C (0°F). This 
procedure allowed comparison of the color of all 
fats at one time. 


Results 


The initial free fatty acid content was lowest in 
the oils, slightly higher in the shortenings, and 
highest in the lards, although there was some varia- 
tion (see the table). This is in agreement with the 
results of Thiessen (5) and Vail and Hilton (1), 
who have reported higher free fatty acid contents 
for lards than for the other fats used in their studies. 
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The free fatty acid content of all fats increased 
during heating of the fat and cooking of the dough- 
nuts. This is in agreement with the results of previ- 
ous investigators (1, 2, 3, 4, 5). The increase in 
free fatty acids tended to be greater in the fats 
with a low initial content. Thus the final free fatty 
acid content (0.577 per cent) of oil L was approxi- 
mately 15 times greater than its initial content (0.038 
per cent). On the other hand, the final content 
(0.870 per cent) of lard T was about 2.8 times its 
initial content (0.311 per cent) of free fatty acids. 

The initial smoke point of the fats varied from 

77° to 232°C. Three fats, shortening E and the 

two oils, had the highest smoke points, 231°, 226.5°, 
and 232°C, respectively. Shortening E was the only 
fat in the group of shortenings that contained no 
emulsifier. It is interesting that the average smoke 
point of the lards (initial 191° and after use 
172°C) compares favorably with those of the 
shortenings (initial 186° and after use 173°C), yet 
the initial free fatty acid content is considerably 
higher than that of the shortenings. It appears that 
the emulsifier has more effect on the smoke point 
of shortenings than it has on the free fatty acid 
content. 

The analysis of the data indicated a relationship 
between the initial free fatty acid content and the 
smoking point of the fat, the fats with higher 
amounts of free fatty acids having the lower smok- 


The smoke point and free fatty acid content (per cent as 
oleic) of the fats and oils 





FREE FATTY ACIDS SMOKE POINT 


Initial After Use Initial After 


per ce nt pe To nf 
Shortenings 
A 0.106 0.684 
B .068 591 
Cc .099 .684 
D . 122 . 692 
E 044 .559 
F 096 .563 
G .140 .700 
H .054 .472 
101 .613 
056 517 
096 . 586 


.038 577 
.053 .468 


. 282 .834 
. 283 .833 
.49 ° 
. 260 . 837 
. 190 . 737 
.177 . 783 
311 .870 





* Sample lost 
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ing points. The smoke point, however, is also 
affected by other factors. Blunt and Feeney (3) 
noted that in addition to the free fatty acid content, 
the smoke point is lowered with increase of the fat 
surface exposed to the air and with accumulation 
of bits of food (flour from rolling the doughnuts 
soon charred and settled to the bottom of the 
kettle). Factors inherent in the fat, added, or 


developed during processing may affect the smoke 


point. The addition of an emulsifier lowers the 
smoking point of the fat to which it has been added. 
Note that shortening H and oil M had an initial 
free fatty acid content of 0.054 and 0.053 per cent, 
respectively, whereas the smoke points were 181 
and 232°C. 

Small amounts of gum formed at the edge of the 
fat on the frying kettle. The amount of gum was 
smaller for the shortenings and lard than for the 
oils. 

All the fats became darker in color with decom- 
position of the fat during frying, but some darkened 
more than others. There was no apparent relation- 
ship between the extent of darkening and free fatty 
acid content of the fat. The extent of darkening 
of the fat during use was not noticeably affected by 
the source of the fat, that is, vegetable or animal. 
The five darkest colored fats after use included one 
oil, two lards, and two shortenings, whereas the 
five lightest colored fats included two lards and 
three shortenings. 

The procedure used in this study put each fat 
to a severe test. Because of the development of 
off-color, most homemakers would not have used 
the fat as long as the period used in this study. 
The fat would have been discarded or new fat 
added at various intervals. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The free fatty acid content (as oleic) was increased, 
the smoke point lowered, and the color was darkened 
by using the fats for cooking doughnuts. 
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Effect of Holding Temperature on Ascorbic Acid 


and Color in Frozen and Cooked Asparagus’ 


Preceanc directions emphasize the impor- 


tance of using freshly harvested vegetables 
in order to capture desirable characteristics that 
disappear rapidly under ordinary storage condi- 
tions. This recommendation is sound and should 
be followed whenever possible, but there are occa- 
sions when several hours to overnight must elapse 
between gathering and processing. In these in- 
stances the question frequently arises, especially 
under home conditions, as to whether storage in a 
refrigerator is sufficiently more effective than stor- 
age in a cool room to justify removing from the 
refrigerator other foods which should be stored at 
low temperature. The present study was undertaken 
to gather data which would help in answering this 
question. Specifically, data were collected on the 
retention of ascorbic acid and color in raw and 
cooked asparagus samples which had been proc- 
essed (by methods explained presently) immedi- 
ately after harvest, or after overnight storage in a 
refrigerator (approximately 2°C) or in a cool base- 
ment (approximately 13°C). 

Studies reported in the literature on the effect of 
refrigeration on vegetable quality reflect an interest 
in improving marketing conditions and therefore 
have been concerned with the raw products only. 
They have shown, however, that rapid cooling soon 
after harvest and subsequent refrigeration are effec- 
tive in preserving physical characteristics and sugar 
content in raw vegetables for short periods of time. 
Thus, physical breakdown has been reported (1) 
as much less rapid in peas, spinach, radishes, let- 
tuce, celery, sweet corn, Brussels sprouts, and 
asparagus when the vegetables were placed in a 
room at 1.7°C (35°F) than when placed in one 
held at either 18.3°C (65°F) or 26.7°C (80°F). 
Likewise, tenderness was retained to a greater ex- 
tent by asparagus (2) and sugar by corn (1, 3, 4) 
and other vegetables (1, 2) when the vegetables 
were quickly cooled and subsequently held at a 
cool temperature than when stored at room tem- 
perature. 


1 Scientific Journal Series Paper No. 3963, Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Isabel T. Noble 


Dr. Noble, a former chairman of the AHEA food 
and nutrition section, is a professor in the School 
of Home Economics at the University of Minnesota. 


Procedure 

Asparagus (Washington variety) was brought to 
the laboratory immediately after harvest. The 
spears were trimmed to a 6-inch length and divided 
among the treatments in such a way as to make 
the samples as nearly alike in appearance as pos- 
sible. Each sample weighed 300 grams and repre- 
sented four 4%-cup servings. Four main treatments 
and six subtreatments were used. The main treat- 
ments* were: (a) none (ie., the asparagus was 
submitted immediately to the subtreatments); (b) 
cooled quickly to 2°C by immersion in ice water; 
(c) cooled as in (b) and then stored overnight in 
a refrigerator (at approximately 2°C); and (d) 
stored overnight in a cool basement (at approxi- 
mately 13°C). The subtreatments* were: {a) none; 
(b) blanched and frozen at —20°C (—5°F); (c) 
blanched, frozen, and frozen-stored at —20°C 
(—5°F) for 7.5 months; (d) cooked; (e) blanched, 
frozen, and cooked; and (f) blanched, frozen, 
frozen-stored, and cooked. Blanching and cooking 
were done in boiling water, the former for 4 min- 
utes and the latter for the shortest possible period 
to make the sample tender. The various treatments 
were replicated four times. 

Ascorbic acid determinations were made on each 
sample by the Morell photoelectric indophenol 
method (5), except that corrections were made for 
turbidity and color of extract as proposed by Bessey 
(6). Dehydroascorbic acid and color determina- 
tions were made on selected samples by the Roe 
and Oesterling (7) and Munsell (8) methods, re- 
spectively. 

The percentages of ascorbic acid retained in the 
processed samples were calculated on the basis of 
the ascorbic acid content of freshly gathered sam- 
ples from the same harvest. The results were ana- 


2 In order to use descriptive terms, the main treatments 
will be referred to hereafter as “initial” treatments and the 
subtreatments as “final” treatments. 
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lyzed as a split-plot design and the means separated 
into significantly different groups by the Duncan 
multiple range test (9). 


Results and Discussion of Results 

The freshly gathered samples of asparagus aver- 
aged 42.4 (s.e. 4.7) mg of ascorbic acid per gram 
of vegetable. This value is considerably higher than 
that given in USDA Agriculture Handbook No. 8 
(10) and that reported by Noble and Hanig (11) 
but is within the range reported by Booher, Hartz- 
ler, and Hewston (12). 

Cooling raw asparagus in ice water to 2°C did 
not change the ascorbic acid content significantly 
from that of freshly gathered samples. Holding 
overnight at 2° and at 13°C, however, caused de- 
creases significant to the 5 and 1 per cent levels, 
respectively. The former samples retained an aver- 
age of 84 per cent and the latter of only 48 per 
cent of the ascorbic acid originally present. These 
decreases were not due to a change of ascorbic acid 
to the dehydro form, since the dehydroascorbic 
acid content of the stored asparagus was lower than 
that of the freshly gathered (for example, 1.7 [stand- 
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ard error, 0.5] mg/100g for the samples stored at 
13°C in contrast to 2.9 [s.e., 0.5] mg/100g for 
freshly gathered samples ). 

The percentages of ascorbic acid retained by the 
vegetable samples after the various treatments are 
given in the table. An analysis of variance of these 
data gave F-values for both the initial and final 
treatments which exceeded those for the 1 per cent 
level of significance. The F-value for the inter- 
action between the initial and final treatments was 
considerably less, however, than the 5 per cent level 
of significance. 

The specific treatment means which were signifi- 
cantly different from one another were determined 
by the Duncan multiple range test (9), as has 
already been indicated. For the initial treatments 
the mean for the samples stored overnight in a cool 
basement was significantly lower than those for the 
other initial treatments, none of which was sig- 
nificantly different from any other. 
with one exception, follow the same pattern as was 
found for the raw samples. This exception is of 
course in the values for the samples stored over- 
In these, the slight de- 


These results, 


night in the refrigerator. 


{scorbic acid retained in asparagus 





REPLICATION 

INITIAL TREATMENT NUMBER 
Blanched 
—_ 


en 


None 


Cooled to 2°¢ 


Mean 


Stored overnight in 
refrigerator 
approximately 2°C 


Stored overnight in 

cool basement 

(approximately 13°C ‘ . 39 
29 


Mean 0 


Final treatment means* 1. 60.2 


FINAL TREATMENT 


Blanched, 
Frozen 
Frozen 


stored 


64 
45 f 
31 22 17 


27 


32 37 + 8 
32 3 13 


56.0 48.2 29.0 30.8 





* The range for Duncan's R (for formula see reference 9) for initial treatment means was 7.4 to 7.8; that for final treatment means, 
7.4 to 8.4. Initial and final treatment means not included in the same side-scoring (for initial treatment means) or underscoring (for final 
treatment means) may be considered significantly different from one another. 
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crease caused by the treatment in the ascorbic acid 
content of the raw samples was not carried through 
the various final treatments. 

Thus, the data on the initial treatments clearly 
indicate that if circumstances are such that aspara- 
gus has to be held for a period before being proc- 
essed it should be stored in a refrigerator rather 
than in even a cool basement. 

For the final treatments, Duncan’s multiple range 
test indicates four groups of significantly different 
means. In the highest-retention group, as would be 
expected, were the samples which received only the 
initial treatments; in the second highest group were 
the samples which had been frozen and those which 
had been frozen-stored for 7.5 months; in the next 
lowest group were the samples which had been 
cooked after receiving only the initial treatments; 
and in the lowest group were the samples which 
had been cooked after having been frozen and 
frozen-stored for 7.5 months. From this separation, 
two points of practical significance emerge. First: 
frozen-storage of asparagus, at least for the length 
of time and at the temperature used in this experi- 
ment, does not affect the amount of ascorbic acid 
retained in the vegetable to any greater extent than 
does the combination of blanching and freezing. 
Second: a serving of cooked asparagus can be ex- 
pected to furnish a larger amount of ascorbic acid 
if prepared from raw vegetable than from samples 
which have been blanched, frozen, and frozen- 
stored by commonly used household methods. 

The color data indicated that the frozen samples 
were somewhat greener after cooking than were 
either the corresponding raw or cooked samples. 
For example, in the refrigerator-stored group, the 
samples which had been blanched, frozen, and 
frozen-stored had after cooking a Munsell hue value 
of 5.3 GY, while corresponding raw and cooked 
samples had values of 3.4 GY and 4.8 GY, respec- 


tively. 


Summary 


The effects of holding asparagus overnight on the 
ascorbic acid and color retention in freshly gath- 
ered, frozen, frozen-stored, and cooked samples 
have been determined. 

Freshly gathered asparagus (Washington variety) 
was either processed immediately or submitted to 
one of the following treatments before processing: 
cooled quickly to 2°C, cooled quickly to 2°C and 
stored overnight in a refrigerator at approximately 
2°C, or stored overnight in a cool basement at 
approximately 13°C. The processing methods were: 
blanching and freezing at —20°C (—5°F); blanch- 
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ing, freezing, and freezing-storage at —20°C (—5°F ) 
for 7.5 months; cooking; blanching, freezing, and 
cooking; blanching, freezing, freezing-storage, and 
cooking. 

The results showed no significant difference in the 
mean percentages of ascorbic acid retained in the sam- 
ples processed immediately, those cooled quickly, or 
those stored overnight in a refrigerator. These percent- 
ages were almost twice that for the samples stored over- 
night in a cool basement. The decrease in ascorbic acid 
in the latter samples was not due to oxidation to the 
dehydro form, since the amounts of dehydroascorbic 
acid in the processed samples (both raw and cooked) 
were less than in the corresponding freshly harvested 
samples. Thus, if asparagus must be held before being 
processed, it should be stored in a refrigerator rather 
than in even a cool basement. 

The results show also that cooked asparagus when 
prepared from raw samples was significantly higher in 
ascorbic acid retention than when prepared from frozen 
or frozen-stored samples. 

Color data indicated that the frozen samples were 
somewhat greener after cooking than were the corres- 
ponding cooked or even raw samples. 
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Some C lothing Practices 


of Thirteen-Year-Old Girls 


Hennrietra M. THOMPSON and REeBA TUCKER 
University of Alabama 


Miss Thompson is head of the department of 
clothing, textiles, and related art at the Uni- 
versity, where Miss Tucker made this study as 
part of her work for a master's degree. She is 
now an instructor at Freed-Hardeman College 
in Henderson, Tennessee. 


Adolescence is that transition period between 
childhood and adulthood characterized by continual 
changes in the physical and emotional development 
of a girl. Almost all of these changes take place 
between the ages of 11 and 15. During this period, 
clothing which she believes suitable and attractive 
is important to the girl’s emotional well-being. She 
is aware of the clothing of others and desires to 
conform to the group standard. 

Few studies of clothing of teen-age girls have 
been reported. 

What are the clothing practices of adolescent 
girls? Does belonging to a social club affect these 
practices? These were the questions raised in this 
study of eighth-grade girls enrolled in one of the 
junior high schools in Tuscaloosa, Alabama (popu- 
lation 60,000), during the fall semester of 1957. 
The school is a coeducational one. The girls are 
not permitted to wear blue jeans or shorts to school. 

Clothing items considered were limited to outer 
garments, shoes, and hose. The girls’ use of cos- 
metics and “permanents” and their patronizing of 
beauty parlors were noted, since these practices are 
related to the general appearance of women today. 

Preliminary contacts were made with the prin- 
cipal and teachers. On the day before the question- 
naires were to be distributed, each homeroom 
teacher asked her pupils to count the following 
items in their wardrobes: skirts, blouses, cardigan 
sweaters, slipover sweaters, cotton school dresses, 
winter-weight dresses, school shoes, dress shoes 
with low and high heels, and evening shoes. 

The pupils assembled in the auditorium during 


a 30-minute homeroom period, and combined 
questionnaire and check list, two pages in length, 
was distributed. Students were permitted to ask 
questions concerning the meaning of such terms 
as cardigan, saddle oxfords, and other 
items. 

One hundred eighty-nine, or 89 per cent, of the 
213 eighth grade girls enrolled in the school were 
present. Asian flu was given as the reason for the 
high percentage of absence on the survey day. The 
age range was 12 to 15 years. However, 89 per cent 
were 13 years old. Thirty- two per cent of the group 
held membe ship in one of the two social clubs 
active in the school. Conversely two out of three 
girls did not belong to a social club. 

Listed in order of importance in the selection 
of a school dress were fit, color, style, and price. 
These were checked by three- fourths- or more of 
the group. Other items checked less frequently 
were “what you have to go with it” and size. The 
care required appeared to be important to one- 
third. 

A large number, 81 per cent, selected their 
dresses in co-operation with their mothers. Five 
per cent were assisted by a friend. Twelve per cent 
mate their selections without help, and for only 
2 per cent of the group did the mother alone se lect 
her daughter’s dresses. There was no significant 
difference between club and nonclub members. 

The pupils stated that most of their dresses were 
purchased in department stores. Only 7 per cent 
of this group bought from a mail-order house. 
Thirteen per cent used dresses which were gifts 
of relatives or friends, and more than one-fourth, 
26 per cent, wore “hand-me-downs.” 

Many of the dresses used by those young teen- 
agers were not bought ready-made. Their mothers 
made some for 45 per cent of the whole group, a 
dressmaker made some for 21 per cent, and the 
students themselves made them in the case of 14 
per cent of those reporting. Here there was a 
distinct difference between club and nonclub mem- 
bers. A higher percentage of nonclub members 
wore dresses made at home. This was 81 per cent 
made by the mothers and 23 per cent by the pupils 
themselves. However, a higher percentage of club 
members had them made by a dressmaker. This 
was 27 per cent as contrasted with 19 per cent by 
the nonclub member. 

The girls were questioned about the way in 
which their dresses were paid for. Fifty five per 
cent, more than half, stated cash was paid for 
them; 51 per cent sometimes charged with the 
mother’s consent; 4 per cent charged without the 
mother’s consent. More than one-fourth, 28 per 
cent, used the lay-away plan at times. Many more 
club members, 81 per cent, charged their dresses. 


mascara, 
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Only 37 per cent of the nonclub members were 
allowed to do this. 

Many authorities advocate a regular allowance 
for teen-agers. Sixty-four per cent of this group of 
girls received allowances which ranged from $0.25 
to $5 per week and averaged $1.53. Only 24 per 
cent of those receiving an allowance bought mis- 
cellaneous items of clothing with it. 

For school wear the girls preferred sweaters and 
straight skirts, rather than blouses and skirts or 
dresses. With them they wore white socks and 
loafers. They stated they liked for church wear 
either full or straight skirts with nylon hose and 
shoes with heels of medium height, for parties the 
preference was for full skirts and flat shoes. 

The girls in this eighth-grade class had, on the 
average, 7 fall and winter skirts, 8 school blouses, 
4 slipover sweaters, 4 cotton school dresses, 2 
winter-weight dresses, 2 pairs of school shoes, 1 
pair of flat dress shoes, 1 pair of medium heel 
shoes, and less than 1 pair of evening shves. 

‘The range in separate skirts was none to 20; in 
school blouses, none to 35; in cardigan sweaters, 
none to 14; and in slipover sweaters, none to 17. 

It is the custom, in this community, for each 
social club to have an annual formal dance. In 
answer to the question “Do you have an evening 
dress?” the answer was in the affirmative for 93 
per cent of the group belonging to a club and 47 
per cent for the nonclub members. This proved to 
be 61 per cent for the whole group. The average 
number of evening dresses reported by the club 
members was 2.4 and the range none to 6; for 
the nonclub members the average was 1.5 and the 
range none to 4. 

When questioned about use of make-up, 95 per 
cent indicated they used lipstick when attending 
school or church. A small percentage used such 
other items as powder, rouge, powder base, and 
mascara. Only 2 per cent stated they used nothing. 

The use of cosmetics increased considerably for 
evening wear among the social club members. 
All reported using lipstick, 56 per cent powder, 
26 per cent rouge, 29 per cent foundation make-up, 
and 22 per cent mascara. 

Approximately one-half of all of the girls, or 54 
per cent, had permanent waves in their hair at the 
time. Most of the waves had been given by pro- 
fessional beauty parlor operators, though 31 per 
cent of those reporting had used home permanents 
given by their mothers and another 7 per cent by 
friends. 

A very small number, 6 per cent, visited a beauty 
parlor every week, though 37 per cent went on 
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special occasions. However, 76 per cent stated 


that a professional operator cut their hair. 


The Bulletin Board 


Teaches and Interprets 


IRENE G. OpPENHEIM 
Mount Vernon Avenue School 
Irvington, New Jersey 


A bulletin board is one of the most versatile and 
useful aids available to the teacher. It can and 
should be one of the most effective and dynamic 
media in the classroom or school, both as a teach- 
ing aid and as an interpretation medium. 

To be of greatest teaching value, the bulletin 
board should be used as an integral part of school- 
work. It can stimulate new interests and ideas in 
many areas. It can be a continuous or progressive 
display paralleling and enriching the class studies. 
It can serve as a place to gather the work of many 
people in related areas. 

As a medium of interpretation, the bulletin 
board must transmit an instantaneous message to 
an often casual viewer—perhaps a parent, school 
board member, or other visitor passing through 
classroom or corridor. When displays are set up, 
this viewer, too, must be kept in mind, and we 
must ask ourselves whether our message will be 
clear to him as well as to the student. 

The bulletin board can be planned for many dif- 
ferent purposes. Its arrangement will vary with the 
purpose as well as with the artistic skill of the 
person arranging it. 

In planning the bulletin board, one should bear 
in mind that it must carry out the four steps of 
communication, “attracting and holding attention, 
getting across the message, developing belief or 
commitment, and producing action.”' Therefore, to 
be effective, a bulletin board must command atten- 
tion, concisely tell a message that has meaning to 
the viewer, and motivate action, ideas, or emotion. 

In home economics, we work with both things 
and ideas. Many of the things—fabrics, foods, home 
and table arrangements—as well as many areas of 
human development, readily lend themselves to 
effective displays. Bulletin board presentations can 
link both things and ideas to principles. 

As teachers, we need to be continually alert to 
develop timely and stimulating bulletin boards in 


1 Epcar Dare. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1954, p. 189. 
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areas where they can easily be seen. In doing so, 


we need to keep in mind not only the usual pur- 


poses of the bulletin board, as a place where we 


can present new ideas to students, as a place where 
students can work together, and as a place where 
students can share with each other what they have 
learned, but we also need to consider the impact of 
the bulletin board on all viewers. 


Sandusky County Home 
Economists in Homemaking 
“Heart of the Home” 


Aid 


SuraLey A. BECKMAN 
Fremont. Ohio 


Mrs. Beckman was president of the Sandusky 
County HEIH group when this program was be- 
gun. She is now the publicity chairman and has 
recently joined the Heart Council. 


Homemakers often become so used to the routine 
of their job that they neglect to stand back and 
look at the task and try to simplify it until some 
crisis forces them to make changes. 

Sometimes, as in the case of the cardiac home- 
maker, learning how to do the familiar with the 
least time and energy suddenly becomes of primary 
importance, and professional help may be needed. 
The Sandusky ‘County Home Economists in Home- 
making, in co-operation with the Sandusky County 
Heart Council, have just finished giving this kind of 
help to 13 cardiac homemakers in our community. 

The program, called Heart of the Home, is an 
established service of the American Heart Associa- 
tion but, in the spring of 1958, was something new 
in Sandusky County and was a new professional 
service for our HEIH group. “Heart of the Home” 
has several meanings. It is primarily concerned 
with the heart of the homemaker but also with 
the wife and mother as the heart of the home. 
Since many work-saving ideas are concentrated 
on the kitchen, it, too, is the heart of the home and 
house. 

The program consists of six classes of two hours 
each, with a 15-minute refreshment break. We 
served fruit juice because coffee and carbonated 
drinks are restricted in some cardiac diets. Our 
classes were held in the Fremont offices of the 
Ohio Power Company, which is centrally located 
and has a new and attractive kitchen. The kitchen 
was important in demonstrating work-saving 
ideas. 


IN SHORT 


Fremont News-Messenger photo 
The Heart of the Home team instructs a cardiac home- 
maker. Left to right, William Dagg, physiotherapist; 
Mrs. Delia Hoffman, homemaker; Mrs. Lydia Streeter, 
R.N., Heart Council president; and Mrs. Jack Powell, 
Sandusky County HEIH Heart of the Home chairman. 
Mrs. Powell moderated the lessons; Annette Mylander 
assisted with arrangements; and Mrs. Glen Zimmerman, 
Mrs. Russell Balsizer, Mrs. R. J. Purdy, and Mrs. Charles 

W. Beckman taught classes 


Our class included all ages, young mothers to 
grandmothers. One woman was confined to a 
walker, partially paralyzed by a stroke. One was a 
career woman and mother who had had open heart 
surgery twice. A young woman, recently immi- 
grated to this country from South America, had had 
open heart surgery the previous winter and was ex- 
pecting her second child the following summer. 

At the first lesson, a physiotherapist from a local 
hospital discussed proper posture and body me- 
chanics as two of the easiest ways to conserve 
energy. A Heart Council film portrayed one cardiac 
homemaker's energy-saving experiences. 

Succeeding lessons covered making housekeeping 

easier by advice on kitchen storage, bedmaking, 
house cleaning, food preparation, reaching, and 
lifting; laundry and ironing techniques, including 
learning to iron sitting down; and nutrition, cover- 
ing basic principles of good nutrition and answer- 
ing questions about special diets. Dietitians Mrs. 
Robert J. Kiser and Mrs. I. W. Kirby taught the 
nutrition lesson. 
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Husbands were invited to the final session, and 
the fact that four attended seemed indicative of 
their wives’ contagious interest. A filmstrip, “Heart 
of the Home,” prepared by the American Heart 
Association, gave the husbands concrete ideas of 
how they might best help their wives. 

A husband of one of the home economists spoke, 
telling of his experiences when he had to assume 
temporarily many of his wife’s homemaking chores. 
An exhibit of time- and energy-saving devices from 
previous classes showed dust mitts, a divided mop 
pail, a roll-away ironing board, and half shelves for 
dish storage. 

We decided to invite the husbands to the final 
session after one woman asked if it would be pos- 
sible for her husband to see our first film. We 
realized that co-operation of the entire family is 
the key to successful time and energy saving for 
the housewife. 

Class members were recruited through Heart 
Council letters to all county doctors and women’s 
clubs. Newspaper articles about the class and per- 
sonal contact also brought members. 

Each interested woman was given a form to 
be filled out by her doctor and returned to the 
Heart Council office. This provided us with some 
information about the patient, such as limits placed 
on her activity. It also informed the doctor that 
he had a patient taking the course. 

We discovered that we should have prepared a 
second query asking the women about size of their 
families, ages of their children, and special diets 
prescribed by their doctors. These were things we 
needed to know, and we had to take valuable time 
from subsequent classes to get this information. 

The president of the Heart Council, a registered 
nurse, attended the classes. She answered any 
technical questions we were not qualified to answer. 
She also handled our one emergency—a fainting 
newspaper photographer. She visited each pro- 
spective class member before the class started. 

Our lesson plans were based on material pre- 
pared by the American Heart Association and 
adjusted to meet our particular needs. The Ohio 
Power Company, the Ohio Fuel Gas Company, and 
our county extension service also helped us in 
preparing lesson material and supplied literature 
for the class. 

Though this was a volunteer project for the home 
economists, not one doubted that she gained many 
new insights from it. As one member said, “I have 
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learned more in preparing my lesson than I can 
ever teach the class.” 

The response from the cardiac homemakers was 
even more gratifying. One woman said she would 
gladly take the course over again, and several 
asked if we would be teaching an advanced course. 
One of the grandmothers remarked that she wished 
the class would never end and wanted to know if 
she could enroll a friend in our next series. Per- 
haps one of our biggest services was bringing these 
women out of themselves and introducing them to 
women with similar problems. 

At our final class one young mother said, “This 
has helped my morale so much. I have been able 
to meet others who share the same problems. | 
hope we can keep in touch and maybe call each 
other when we feel blue or have new ideas to make 
things easier for ourselves.” 

We feel that we have helped these women to 
look critically at their way of working and have 
given them some ideas of ways to make things 
easier for themselves. As a reminder, we gave them 
a six-step basis for job evaluation: 

Way is it necessary? 

Wauat is its purpose? 

Wuere should it be done? 

Wun should it be done? 

Who should do it? 

How is the best way to do it? 

We have also increased our own homemaking 
efficiency, and we have helped to increase the 
prestige of our profession. 

As this is being written, we are planning our 
next step. With the co-operation of the Heart 
Council, we hope to launch our second series of 
classes in late 1958 or early 1959. 

Perhaps eventually we will be able to go on to 
women handicapped by conditions other than car- 
diac disease. Even in our next class, by know- 
ing more about the children or other members 
of the family, we will be better able to plan pro- 
grams with the whole family in mind. We would 
also like to hold classes for the healthy woman 
who needs help in planning her job of homemaking. 

Any other HEIH group interested in undertaking 
such a project would do well to make contact with 
its county Heart Council. Lacking such an organi- 
zation, it should write to the American Heart 
Association, 44 East 23d Street, New York 10, 
New York, which can put it in touch with the 
regional heart association. 


Holiday greetings to our readers from the Journal and AHEA staff 
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Emiury C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Though the automatic clothes dryer is widely 
available for home laundering, relatively few stud- 
ies of its performance and effects on fabric prop- 
erties have been published. A comprehensive IHE 
study on these aspects of dryer use is described in 
a technical report, designed primarily for use by 
research workers and group leaders. 

The study, made in the household equipment 
laboratories, shows effects on strength, color, chemi- 
cal properties, and dimensions of 14 white and 21 
dyed fabrics dried in automatic equipment. 

Loads of different size, composition, and mois- 
ture content were dried in equipment of gas and 
electrically heated tumbler types and an electrically 
heated cabinet type. Results were further com- 
pared with older methods of drying. A detergent 
was used in preparing some of the test loads. 

The white fabrics, dried 100 times in 10 different 
ways, with alternate soaking in cold water, showed 
no one drying method to be entirely the best or 
worst for conserving fabric properties. Tumbler 
drying caused the most shrinkage and visible wear. 
Gas dryers caused the most yellowing. Outdoor 
drying ‘caused the most graying, loss of bursting 
strength, and chemical degradation. Electric cabi- 
net dryers and inside racks usually caused the least 
change in any fabric property. 

Among the findings on design features— 

e Perforated and nonperforated drum dryers 
showed no conclusive superiority of one type over 
the other, when tested in drying 14 white fabrics. 

e No supe riority of one operating voltage over 
another was found when two pairs of dryers—each 
identical except that one in each pair was operated 
on 120 and the other on 240 volts—were tested for 
effects on fabric properties. However, the 240 volt 
dryers dried a load in about half the time required 
with the lower voltage and with the same amount 
of electrical energy. 

e Thermostat setting—high, medium, or low— 
made little or no difference in the fabric property 
changes that were tested. A high setting speeded 
drying in some instances; not in others. 

One of the time management findings— 

e Placing and removing a wet load in a tumbler 
dryer took less than half a minute of the operator’s 
time, compared with almost 11 minutes in a cabi- 
net dryer with metal bars. 





“Automatic Clothes Dryers—performance and 
effects on certain fabric properties,” Home Eco- 
nomics Research Report No. 6, may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 20 cents. 


In sharp contrast to the research on modern 
dryers, IHE household equipment specialists re- 
cently developed directions for washing clothes in 
a simple homemade washer. This experimental 
work was done at the request of the International 
Cooperation Administration (see page 793). 

ICA specialists provided a pilot model of the 
washer for the tests. Favorable results were ob- 
tained in using this machine under laboratory con- 
ditions typical of the expected actual-use situation. 

The cleaning action of the hand-operated washer, 
when warm water and soap were used, was found 
comparable to that of an automatic washer. The 
soap used was a heavy-duty bar laundry soap, 
which could be homemade. In hot countries, water 
might be warmed by the sun. 


A booklet on turkey for year-round good eating 
was first issued four years ago by USDA specialists 
to give homemakers a handy guide to the increas- 
ing variety of turkey sizes and parts on the market 
and IHE directions for preparing them. A new 
edition just issued includes slight revisions—to 
point up, for example, the trend toward frozen 
forms of turkey and ready-to-cook. 

Single copies of “Turkey on the Table the Year 
Round,” HG-45 (slightly revised ), may be obtained 
free from the Office of Information, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


The walk-in refrigerator-freezer developed for 
farm family use by IHE and other USDA special- 
ists some years ago continues to be popular, and 
the working drawings are obtainable from many 
state agricultural colleges. Minor revisions have 
been made to bring up to date an illustrated leaflet 
which describes this large refrigerator and tells how 
to obtain the plan. 

Single copies of “Two-temperature Walk-in Re- 
frigerator for the Farm,” L-320 (slightly revised), 
are free from the Office of Information, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Two lists of currently available THE publica- 
tions are issued from time to time under the titles 
“Free Popular Printed Publications” and “Printed 
Publications for Research Workers and Teachers.” 
For September 1958 lists, write the Institute of 
Home Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 








Have You Made Plans for Recruitment? 


ITH Christmas coming on, you have a 

chance to put into practice the recruit- 
ment goals of your program for the year. Espe- 
cially during the Christmas vacation, each College 
Club member can assist in the stimulation of 
junior and senior high school students to recognize 
the opportunities offered by college training in 
home economics. 


Pian Ahead 


Before vacation starts, one of your club projects 
could be to assemble specific information about 
your own college as a solid talking point with pros- 
pects. For example, be sure that each member is 
familiar with the school catalog, its offerings in 
home economics, and the number of areas in which 
it is possible to major. 

Another project might be to prepare a mimeo- 
graphed sheet to be given to each high school girl 
so that she would have something for future refer- 
ence. She, in turn, could “sell” her parents with 
such information at hand. This sheet would show 
the name and address of your college, the person 
to write to concerning home economics, the major 
areas of specialization, and a statement from the 
catalog describing the course. It might also list 
any special points you wish to emphasize—perhaps 
a statement of the special values club members 
have found in pursuing their own studies in the 
field. 

Also, the club might design an attractive invita- 
tion for use by members planning recruitment 
functions. 


On Home Ground 


Once you are home, you have the problems of 
how to get in touch with recruits and how to 
present the advantages of home economics most 
effectively. Getting in touch with the girls might 
be done through the schools. Write ahead to the 
principal or homemaking teacher of the junior and 
senior high schools you attended and ask for the 
names of a few class leaders whom you might 
interest in college courses in home economics. Or 
get names of the girls on the Honor Roll from the 


school paper. Also get in touch with girls who are 
friends of your family. Some of them will surely be 
interested in following in your footsteps. They'll 
be particularly thrilled to hear how you like college 
and have a little firsthand help with their own 
college plans. 


Perhaps a Party 

Having found your prospects, the next step is to 
put them into a receptive frame of mind. One of 
the best ways would be to plan a party as a get- 
together for a number of the girls. Then you can 
tell the group about home economics and distribute 
your mimeographed material. (Just a word of 
warning: Distribute the material at the end of your 
talk, or you may find the girls reading it instead of 
listening.) Also, you might have copies of your 
college paper available to show the general activ- 
ities in progress. 

If you decide against a party, see several of the 
girls informally, and stress home economics in all 
your contacts. 

Another idea would be to promote a Daughters’ 
Day program at the local Rotary or Kiwanis Club, 
at which career information could be presented to 
the girls and their fathers at the same time. Al- 
though the Christmas calendar may be too full for 
such a program to be scheduled during vacation 
time, it could be planned for a later date. Perhaps 
you can even arrange to come back at that time to 
talk about careers in home economics. 

Another thing you may wish to do while you are 
home is to see the school counselor. Here is some- 
one who has great influence with students who are 
planning for the future. If you can enlist her sup- 
port, your recruitment efforts will continue to bear 
fruit throughout the year. 

Other methods of reaching your recruits will 
occur to you. Use the ideas you have learned 
during sorority rush days. 


Points to Stress 


With your method of approach firmly in mind, 
you now want to organize your best selling points 
to attract favorable attention. Among these are: 





Jackie Eads, president of the University of Maryland 
College Club, discusses Career Day plans with Rosa- 
lind C. Lifquist, food economist doing research in the 
Marketing Research Division of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, USDA. Miss Lifquist is chairman of the 
AHEA public relations committee. 


Home economics includes both professional and 
homemaking aspects. 

It deals with human values, the relationships 
that people have with each other in families 
and the relationship that the family has to the 
community. 

It offers a stimulating combination of theory, 
facts, and an appreciation of their practical 
applications 

Students learn the “whys”—concentration is on 
principles rather than on skills that may become 
outmoded. 

Although an education in home economics will 
prepare the student for a career, the curricu- 


lum is not narrowly specialized. Most colleges 
plan the program so that about half of the 


courses provide general education for personal 

enrichment. The rest strengthen professional 

preparation. 

These are just a starter. You will think of many 
more from the things that appeal to you. 

As a general statement of the goals of a home 
economics major in college, the following para- 


Del Ankers 


graph from a recent catalog may provide talking 
points: 

Within the framework of a society which is based on 
democratic ideals, believing in the worth of the individual, 
in the importance of the home, and in the wisdom of each 
individual's being prepared to earn a living, the College of 
Home Economics sees as its particular purposes: the 
balanced development of each student for good home, 
family, and community living; and the preparation of each 
student for a satisfying profession. To this end, the College 
of Home Economics offers a program of studies and activi- 
ties which serve specific needs and interests in an ever- 
changing society. All of these specialized curricula are built 
around a common core of courses in the natural and social 


sciences, and the humanities 


With your plans well made and your points of 
emphasis firmly in mind, you're all set for Christ- 
mas. Hope you have an enjoyable and a produc- 
tive vacation. 


Catchy displays encourage member- 
ship in the University of Missouri 
Home Economics Club. Incoming 
freshmen and upperclassmen signed 
up for membership at this booth and 
commented on its effectiveness 





Steps to Aid Handicapped 


Women in Homemaking 


GERTRUDE ZMOLA 

Homemaking Consultant 

Handicapped Homemaker Research Project 
University of Connecticut 


This article, adapted from Mrs. Zmola’s talk at 
Rehabilitation Day at the University of Connec- 
ticut last spring, was contributed to the JournNAL 
by the AHEA-ADA Committee on Rehabilitation. 


Authorities in physical rehabilitation say that there 
are 10,000,000 physically handicapped women in 
the United States today. With a total of 82,805,000 
women in this country (1955), this means one- 
eighth of the women in this country are handi- 
capped. A great variety of physical disabilities 
are represented in these 10,000,000 handicapped 
women. The blind, the hard-of-hearing, and the 
cardiac represent a large group, and special educa- 
tional assistance is available to these women. Wom- 
en with body paralysis from polio or cerebral acci- 
dent and shock, with muscular weakness due to 
multiple sclerosis and muscular dystrophy, with 
painful joints and body deformities due to arthritis, 
and with amputations from many causes have great 
problems but few vocational assistance programs. 

Few women come to extension or adult education 
meetings in wheel chairs, leg braces, with member 
amputation, with prosthetic devices or on crutches, 
and, therefore, one may think there are very few 
handicapped homemakers. Their disabilities often 
confine these women to their homes, but they still 
need the same homemaking education as normal 
women. 

Handicapped women have special problems, but 
their goals are the same as those of any woman 
regardless of physical capability. Before the onset 
of a disability, during the recovery period, or while 
living with a disability, a homemaker’s aim is to 
operate a smooth-running, attractive, harmonious 
home for her family. The ambition of home eccn- 
omists who help handicapped women is to help 
each make the mental and physical adjustments 
necessary to operate this ideal home within the lim- 
its of her changed bedy capabilities, within her 


family income, and within her native resources. 


This young homemaker has very poor balance, limited 
ability to bend and stoop, and no use of one arm. By 
careful selection of equipment, plus modification of 
commercial equipment, she can care for her baby with 
safety and confidence. Both the feeding table and play 
pen were raised to allow the mother to put the baby in 
the pen or take him out without bending and lifting 


The handicapped homemaker differs from the 
handicapped in other vocations because seldom can 
she change jobs to avoid a difficult or impossible 
task. If she can’t stand—we cannot say, “Find a job 
where you sit to work.” If she can’t walk—we can- 
not say, “Change to a job that is dene in one loca- 
tion.” A homemaker returns to the same job which 
is made up of an infinite series of tasks taking her 
over a large work area and requiring the use of 
many body positions. Her solution is not to change 
to a different job but to change the way she does 
her homemaking job. 

So far this may seem that we are infringing upon 
the well-done job of the occupational therapist. We 
hope never to leave this impression. The special 
techniques the therapist teaches to a patient so that 
she can do a specific job in the therapy center are 
invaluable, but the accomplishment of one or sev- 
eral jobs in a center is far from rehabilitation to the 
complete job of homemaking in a home. We find 
we can make greater progress in rehabilitating a 
woman to over-all homemaking if we can follow 
directly the work of the therapists. 

Thus far in our work with handicapped women, 
we find homemaking rehabilitation an individual 
teaching situation. Methods of approach and solu- 
tions to problems vary because of many and com- 
plicated reasons. To mention a few basic ones: 
physical limitations of every woman vary; socio- 
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economic background and present status vary— 
housing, family traditions, locality or region; time 
since cnset of handicap and the stage in life this 
occurred; general attitude toward homemaking; ac- 
ceptance or resistance to organization; attitude of 
family toward rehabilitation of handicapped person. 

Going into a hcme to help a handicapped home- 
maker takes special control on our part, too. Our 
sympathies are aroused, and we would like to make 
many physical changes in her surroundings to en- 
able her to do her job to meet our standards of ease 
and efficiency. We must constantly remind our- 
selves that we cannot impose a single methed or 
our work standards. Our function is to motivate, 
to provide information so that the homemaker can 
develop her own good method. Acceptance of our 
teaching varies a great deal. Some women we can 
“sprinkle” with information, and they make great 
improvements; others we need to “immerse” in in- 
formation, and they do fairly well; and still others 
we must “marinate” in information, and still they 
make little progress. 

If we can start working with a woman as soon 
as she is encouraged to try to do some of her work 
and co-operate with her regular therapy, we can 
teach a logical approach to her problems; and this 
analysis can be re-used on each job as she resumes 
her work load. To analyze each job she must an- 
swer the following questions about it as logically 
and honestly as possible: 

Is the job necessary? 

If it is necessary, can I do it as I did it before or 
like my able sister? 

If it is necessary and I can't do it as I did before, 
what changes must be made so I can do the job? 

Can I change my methods of work? My tools? 

Can I relocate my tools? 

Can I buy this service already included in my 
goods? (No-iron shirt is an example of buying 
ironing in a product. ) 

Can I use the telephone for shopping? 

To simplify homemaking for the handicapped, 
we find all home economics areas must supply in- 
formation. The homemaker’s needs reach into 
nutrition, meal planning, meal preparation, hous- 
ing, decorating, clothing the family, money man- 
agement, family relationships—to mention a few. 

With a logical analysis and a good supply of 
up-to-date information, many interesting solutions 
can be worked out. This rehabilitation is not a 
swift process because it takes time to accept men- 
tal changes and it takes time to make physical 
changes in a home. The mental processes are not 
easy to show, but the results are easy to see. 


ACTIVITIES 


Conference Held on 
Philosophy and Objectives 


Battle Creek Enquirer and News 


At the recommendation of the committee of the 
American Home Economics Association which has been 
studying the philosophy and objectives of home eco- 
nomics for the past two years, the AHEA sponsored a 
five-day conference-workshop of its philosophy and 
executive committees and representatives of related 
organizations in the home economics field to study a 
tentative statement prepared by the AHEA philosophy 
committee. The AHEA committee will consider for its 
revised statement the recommendations from the Gull 
Lake Conference and those being received until Janu- 
ary 1 from other members of the AHEA 

A group of delegates to the Gull Lake Conference on 
the philosophy and objectives of home economics gather 
on the stairs of the lodge of the Kellogg Biological 
Station, Gull Lake, Michigan, where the conference was 
held, from October 1 to 4, 1958. Lert To RIGHT: 
Florence M. Reiff, chairman, homemaking education, 
Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools, representing the 
National Education Association; Olga P. Brucher, dean 
of the College of Home Economics at the University of 
Rhode Island and president of AHEA; Sister Mechtilde, 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College (Indiana), representing 
the National Catholic Council on Home Economics; Dr. 
Irwin Sperry of the Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina, a member of the AHEA committee 
on philosophy and objectives; E. Neige Todhunter, 
dean of the School of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, representing the American Dietetic 
Association; Dorothy D. Scott, director of the School of 
Home Economics at the Ohio State Un'versity, chair- 
man of the AHEA philosophy and objectives com- 
mittee; Dorothy Lawson, director of the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the New York State Department 
of Education, representing the American Vocational 
Association; and (in foreground) Mrs. Velma Johnson, 
West Virginia home demonstration agent, representing 
National Home Demonstration Agents Association. 





Holiday Greetings 
from AHEA Staff 


Holiday time at AHEA headquarters 
is a cheery affair with a Christmas tree 
set up in the main entrance hall and 
the building bedecked from top to toe 
with greeting cards from members far 
and near, from friends and colleagues 
abroad, as well as holiday remem- 
brances from business associates in the 
United States. In this photograph, 
made during the annual office party in 
1957, Mrs. Ella McNaughton (seated 
at the left of the tree) and Fay Lee 
(standing at left) admire a basket of 
fruit from Judd & Detweiler, Journal 
printers, and a table of gaily wrapped 
gifts from Mildred Horton, AHEA 
executive secretary, who was on vaca- 
tion. Others in the photograph are 
Mrs. Virginia Eslinger, and Mrs. Vio- 
let Reichard and Mrs. Leah Levenson 
(leaning on the newel post). On the stairs are: Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mount, Mrs. Kay Boyle, Orie Covington, Mrs. 
Lynn Zuber, Mrs. Marge McCollum, Mrs. Martha Davis, 
and Mary Scott. Mrs. Charlotte Meeth is standing be- 
hind Mrs. McNaughton, and sitting on the floor are Mrs. 
Mary Hawkins, Mrs. Mina deVega, Mrs. Edith Johnson, 
and Betty Ruth Joyce. Marion Steele is seated at the 


50th Anniversary Aids 
Prepared for State Use 


AHEA 


TH | ANNIVERSARY 


A 50th Anniversary Handbook for State Home 
Economics Associations has been prepared by 
AHEA headquarters and mailed to state officers. 

The Handbook contains publicity ideas, program 
suggestions, membership projects, and some histori- 
cal data designed to assist the state associations in 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of the American 
Home Economics Association. It also describes 


Ankers Photographers 
right with Mrs. Ann Driscoll, Mrs. Vera Cresswell, and 
Mrs. Rosemary Batten standing behind her. Mrs. deVega 
and Mrs. McCollum are no longer with the AHEA, and 
Mrs. Johnson is on leave. Other staff members who 
were absent or have joined the staff since are Eleanor 
Hammer, Mrs. Ruth Hierholzer, Mrs. Jo Nielson, Anita 
Reichert, Mrs. Miriam Schmidt, and Beth Thring. 


publicity aids; for example, metal cuts and gummed 
seals with the design illustrated. The metal cuts 
may be used on printed programs, stationery, news 
release mastheads. The blue and gold seals will 
make a nice color contrast to envelopes and an- 
niversary literature. 

An order blank for these items is included in 
the Handbook. Additional blanks are available on 
request. A limited supply of the Handbook is also 
on hand. Single copies may be obtained free. Re- 
quests should be made to AHEA, 1600 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

It is hoped that during 1959 home economists 
everywhere will help to focus attention on the 
accomplishments of the past, the scope of home 
economics and its contributions to our rapidly 
changing culture, and its potential for the future. 
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With this goal, AHEA has geared its national 
activities during the coming year to the observance 
of “50 years of progress in Home Economics and 
prospects for the next half century.” 


New Bulletin 
Describes Extension Service 


A Statement of Scope and Responsibility —“The 
Cooperative Extension Service Today” is a hand- 
some booklet and an exceptionally clear statement 
of just what its title suggests, the scope and re- 
sponsibility of the Extension Service today. Pre- 
pared by the 1957 Extension Committee on 
Organization and Policy, it sketches today’s rapidly 
changing scene, its significance to Extension, and 
describes the areas of current program emphasis. 
It says, for example, that 


Extension joins with people in helping them to: 


Identify their needs, problems, and opportunities 

Study their resources 

Become familiar with specific methods of overcoming prob- 
lems 

Analyze alternative solutions to their problems where alterna- 
tives exist 

Arrive at the most promising course of action in light of 
their own desires, resources and abilities. 

National task forces with representative member- 
ship are to explore and expand the nine points which 
cover the major areas of program emphasis listed in 
the bulletin. 

In recent years, Extension workers have assisted, 
with varying degrees of intensity, over 10 million 
families annually in over 3,000 counties. 


Washing Box Designed 


to Supplant Riverbank Laundry 


In response to requests from home economics 
specialists working in countries abroad where the 
family laundry is a back-breaking affair of beating 
clothes on rocks at the edge of a river, a simple 
hand-operated washing machine has been devel- 
oped by the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Ideas for the design came from Katharine Holtz- 
claw, a home economist, and Virgil C. Pettit, a farm 
equipment specialist, with ICA. The pilot model 
was built and tested in the research laboratories 
of the USDA in Beltsville, Maryland. A wooden 
box holds two plungers on a pump arm which 
sloshes water through the clothes—making the work 
lighter than if the clothes themselves were to be 
lifted and moved around. The washer holds about 
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Lert To ricuTt: Virgil Pettit, ICA, Mrs. E. 

an ICA participant from Korea, and Katharine Holtz- 

claw, ICA, discuss the principle used in construction of 
the homemade washing machine. 


Soon Choi, 


five pounds of clothes, and under test conditions 
compared favorably with standard electric com- 
mercial washers. [CA home economists believe that 
the washer should be a decided improvement in 
conserving clothing over methods now in use in 
most countries where ICA is giving assistance. This 
would be especially true where clothes are beaten 
or scrubbed on rocks. The machine can be built in 
most countries for about $3 to $5. 

In an editorial titled “What the World Needs,” 
published on September 25, The Washington Post 


commented 

Even $5, of course, represents a month’s wages in many 
parts of the world, so it would be well not to expect miracles 
at the start. Nevertheless, for the expenditure of a small 
amount of American funds the United States may well be 
able to bring a significant convenience and work-saver with- 
in the reach of many millions of people. Here is a heartening 
example of an imaginative foreign aid project that is decep- 
tively simple but basic to the attainment of a better life in 
Asian and African villages. 


An ICA bulletin entitled “How to Make a Wash- 
ing Machine” explains the principle of the washing 
machine, gives working drawings for constructing 
it, and directions for washing in the machine. 





Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marre Dirks 
Ohio State University 


A turning point in education, S. B. Goutp. Assoc. 
Am. Coll. Bull. 44, No. 2 (May 1958), pp. 325- 
338. 

Launching of the first Russian satellite has led 
us to realization that we are face to face with a 
new epoch in human discovery; that another 
political power ideologically opposed to us may 
be able to surpass us; th§t we are committed to 
a military and scientific race for survival; and 
that new directions for education in America are 
inevitable. These directions must insure (1) that 
irrespective of their specialization students be given 
the broadest of background to prepare them for 
life as well as for work, (2) a massing of resources 


to undergird and strengthen the teaching process, 
(3) that every citizen reaches maturity with a basic 
understanding of the scientific aspects of the world, 
(4) the development of new understandings be- 
tween the scientist and non-scientist. Real strength 
will be in our minds, not in material wealth. 


What colleges are doing for the gifted, M. F. 
Larimer. Basic Coll. Quart. 3, No. 4 (Spring 
1958), pp. 6-12. 

Few colleges and universities offer specific pro- 
grams for the gifted. Involved is the problem of 
identifying superior students, motivating and devel- 
oping them. Identification should recognize intel- 
lectual ability, integrity, maturity, emotional and 
social stability, motivation, and persistence. The 
superior student knows more, learns more quickly, 
deals critically and thoughtfully with his experi- 
ences, can handle the abstract and the symbolic, 
is creative, takes interest in planning his education. 

Recent efforts at motivation have taken the direc- 
tion of honors courses, acceleration, homogeneous 


grouping, and adjusted teaching methods. 


Individual freedom and increasing socialization, 
A. M. Carmsnaet. Educ. Theory 8, No. 3 (July 
1958), pp. 179-181. 

The author discusses what free courses of action 


should be allowed each individual and what he 
should be required to do by the group. Trends of 
the times are toward increased socialization and 
increased intelligence about life. The more fully 
we co-operate, the more prominent becomes the 
question of what free choices an individual can 
make for himself. What individual freedoms will 
we increasingly demand and have? What freedoms 
will we give up gradually? With increased co- 
operation certain principles of behavior become 
moral obligations for both the individual and 
society. These include the need for widening ex- 
perience with reference to public issues, independ- 
ent reflection, and intelligent shared thinking and 
discussion in small groups. 


Women’s education today, M. H. Donton. Educ. 
Record 39, No. 3 (July 1958), pp. 246-252. 
Attitudes toward higher education for women 

have changed since college-level instruction was 
first instituted for women in 1837, but this does 
not mean there are no remaining prejudices against 
women in higher education today. There are curi- 
ously persistent beliefs that. women do not profit 
from higher education, that they are not quite up 
to it, and that they do not need it. 

The first 100 years of women’s education have 
been concerned with procuring for women the right 
to equal educational opportunity; the second may 
well need to emphasize women’s responsibility to 
get the best possible higher education. Women 
increasingly work in a wide and varied range of 
professions and businesses. Higher education can- 
not afford to ignore them and the prejudices that 
bar their career advancement. As teachers in pri- 
mary and secondary schools theirs is the major 
responsibility for guiding our young through their 
most formative years. We have given them little 
save “how to” education. Needed is the broadest 
possible education if our culture is to flourish and 
our society to remain free. 


College teachers’ attitudes toward closed circuit 
TV instruction, R. D. CoLxe and R. S. ALBErt. 
Audio Visual Communication Rev. 6, No. 2 
(Spring 1958), pp. 116-123. 

The effectiveness of closed-circuit television has 
been measured and the results have been encourag- 
ing. An important corollary to effectiveness is 
attitude. This has been investigated for participants 
but not for nonparticipant faculties. This article 
reports on a study of nonparticipants and finds that 
they have a negative attitude toward classroom 
use of TV. The amount of teaching experience, 
work load, and attitude toward commercial TV 
showed no relationship to their attitudes toward 


classroom use of TV. 
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F amily Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Epona Van Horn 
Oregon State College 


Income and consumption: Individual incomes 
and the structure of consumer units, D. S. 
Brapy, pp. 269-278; Factors associated with in- 
come variability, R. B. Bristox, JR., pp. 279-290; 
Changes in concepts of income adequacy, 
H. H. LaMate, pp. 290-299; Discussion, F. W. 
Noresterw and M. B. Givens, pp. 300-304. Am. 
Econ. Rev. 48, No. 2 (May 1958). 

The first two papers, each presented as tentative 
or preliminary analysis of data from on-going in- 
vestigations, concern problems in survey design, 
methods, and analysis. The third paper examines 
in historical perspective the problem of defining 
income adequacy. 

Mrs. Brady’s paper demonstrates how current 
demographic and income-expenditure surveys pre- 
sent data for examining the association between 
composition of consumer units and incomes of 
members, and for tracing such association under 
different economic conditions. It is suggested that 
incomes of younger age groups seem to affect the 
distribution of population in consumer units to the 
greatest extent. “The rise in the relative number 
of consumer units in the younger age groups as well 
as the stability in the relative number in the older 
age groups may be traced to the proportion of 
younger men and women who can afford as much 
as $25 a month to supplement the small pensions, 
annuities, and benefits that permit so many of the 
elderly to keep their own homes.” 

Mr. Bristol's paper deals with the need for and 
the experience of the Survey Research Center in 
pa iewing identical units over a period of years. 

“model” is offered as a tentative explanation of 
some of the observations that are the outcome of 
re-interviewing panel members a total of five times 
during a two-year period. One observation made 
concerns a tendency of a sample as a whole to 
regress toward the sample mean income from one 
year to the next. 

Mrs. Lamale’s paper reviews changes in concepts 
of income adequacy in three broad periods which 
roughly coincide with shifts in emphasis in em- 
pirical studies. The period from 1860 to 1900 marks 
the emergence of the “subsistence or break even” 
concept. From 1900 to 1935, the “living wage” con- 
cept takes account of “comfort” as an aspect of 
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minimum adequacy. After World War I, the gen- 
eral recognition of the idea of increased spending 
as a means of increasing prosperity led to the 
emergence of the “social” concept with conformity 
to “prevailing standards” in consumption goods and 
services, which marks the current period. This con- 
cept, associated with various social and economic 
developments, results in the upgrading of previous 
levels to one that ranges from 30 to 60 per cent 
higher than the minimum of earlier periods con- 


sidered. 


Industrial dynamics—a major breakthrough for 
decision makers, J. W. Forrester. Harvard Bus. 
Rev. 36, No. 4 (July-Aug., 1958), pp. 37-66. 
Management in business and industry alone are 

considered; however, the home economist will find 
universals in the “dynamics” and challenge to make 
applications to decision making in family life. A 
key to dynamics is the concept of information flow— 
using electronic data precessing at the industrial 
level. Evolving management theory is concerned 
with decision making as strategic planning (deter- 
mining in advance how decisions are to be made); 
with “simulation” (a run-through in advance using 
information under differing assumptions); with 
feedback control “environment 
causes a decision which in turn affects the original 
environment” ); and with “systems” analysis (a con- 
cept of interrelations between operations according 
to characteristics of the whole and not of the indi- 
vidual parts). 


(a system in which 


What can business games do? G. R. ANDLINGER. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. 36, No. 4 (July-Aug., 1958), 
pp. 147-148+. 

Questions and response to a previous article on 
business games ' led to this additional presentation 
of “gaming” as a learning-teaching device. Gaming 
as training in management and problem solving be- 
gins in the concept of simulation—the attempt to 
mirror life in a model. Strategy may evolve from 
life experiences of the players, not just from expe- 
rience in playing the game. Gaming is not training 
in facts but in the exercise of judgment and skills 
such as the timing of decisions, the integration and 
co-ordination of decisions in different areas, and of 
living with one’s decisions. “It provides experience 
rather than exposure.” 


‘A business game with three copies of the game board 
and reprint of the original article are available for $1. Ad- 
dress Dept. A2, Readers’ Service, Harvard Business Review, 
Soldiers Station, Boston 63, Massachusetts. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Marcaret Nesprrt MuRPHY 
Purdue University 


Retrospective attitude studies of parent-child 
relations, R. Q. Beit. Child Devel. 29, No. 3 
(Sept. 1958), pp. 323-338. 

Problems of method are anticipated in a research 
approach which consists of administering attitude 
questionnaires to parents whose children differ in 
behavior. In such an approach, variation in the 
independent variable as measured by parental atti- 
tude measures is treated as though contributing to 
the dependent variable or criterion measure of child 
behavior. Inferences from obtained differences in 
parental attitudes involve a backward extrapolation 
in time; the nature of an earlier developmental 
process is inferred from data obtained at a later 
point in time. Studies with this retrospective ap- 
proach are occurring with a frequency which sug- 
gests that they may have importance as a source 
of new hypotheses in the field. Their contributions 
are likely to be affected by the research design’s 
attention to problems of social context. These prob- 
lems pertain to item phrasing, use of vague or 
devious unacceptable items, a need for special ex- 
perimental populations and situations, the fact that 
attitudes may change with time, the specificity of 
parental attitudes for a given child, and linkage of 
parental attitudes with what parents actually do 
with children. Approaches are indicated which 
could decrease these problems by refinements in 
the research design which uses the retrospective 
approach. 


New approaches in family research: A sympo- 
sium. Marriage & Family Living 20, No. 1 
(Feb. 1958), pp. 36-52. 

Introduction, M. B. SussMan. Pp. 36-38. 

The author’s discussion of the three papers in the 
symposium is preceded by reference to weakness in 
methodology as a major problem in family research. 
He calls the move from the clinic observation to the 
more rigorous inquiry of the interview or ques- 
tionnaire notable but welcomes other procedures 
which stir the imagination and challenge the “ask 
a question” approach. He considers the use of 
records described by Christensen as having a spe- 
cific place in the repertoire of family sociologists as 
a supplementary technique. He considers the 
freshening effect of Huntington’s multivaried re- 
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search to be his recognition of the complicity of 
human behavior. Blood’s observational approach 
may prove helpful in overcoming some of the defi- 
ciencies of the formal interview or questionnaire. 
I. The method of record linkage applied to 
family data, H. T. Curisrensen. Pp. 38-43. 

Record linkage consists of using documentary 
sources—in contrast to data obtained by question- 
naires, interviews, or direct observation—and of 
cross-checking and matching these records against 
each other. Longitudinal analysis of data found on 
marriage, birth, and divorce records has been re- 
ported by the writer in other articles. In this one, 
where method is the focus, additional illustrations 
of its use concern residence after marriage and 
relationship of infant sex-ratio to age of the mother. 
Advantages in the method include availability of 
data, internal checks on reliability, provision of in- 
formation without the possibility of refusal in an 
interview or questionnaire, and longitudinal analy- 
sis. Limitations include restriction to data supplied 
in existing and available records and biases through 
cases lost in the time interval studied. Use of record 
linkage with other research tools is recommended. 

Il. The personality-interaction approach to 

study of the marital relationship, R. 
M. Huntincrton. Pp. 43-46. 

The personality-interaction approach makes use 
of a concept of social relationship as consisting of 
interaction and also of portions of each person’s 
personality oriented to, or affected by, the person- 
ality of the other person. Data are provided through 
individual interviews, projective tests, and a test in 
which partners co-operate. Sessions are sound- 
recorded and transcribed. Analysis of the resulting 
protocol by both quantitative and qualitative meth- 
ods is recommended. 

Ill. The use of observational methods in fam- 

ily research, R. O. Boop, Jr. Pp. 47-52. 

Experimentation with the observation method in 
four families is reported. Three visits were made at 
meal time at weekly intervals. Note-taking during 
the observation was the method of recording. Mini- 
mal repercussions from the observer's presence 
were reported by the families. The author con- 
cluded on the basis of the experimentation that 
further methodological research is needed. The 
next step involves the development, testing, and 
assessment of observational categories. Further 
steps, beyond those in method of recording, pertain 
to the need for lengthy and repeated observations. 
Arrangements for these are allied with the family’s 
acceptance of an observer—a key part of any plans 
for use of this approach. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Dororny STULBERG 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


Carbon-14 method tests to determine effective- 
ness of soaps and detergents, F. EHRENKRANZ 
and E. H. Jese. Soap & Chem. Specialties 34 
(April 1958), pp. 47-50, 163. 

Four sets of investigations were carried out to 
provide information on the relative effectiveness 
of syndets and soaps in hard and softened wash 
and rinse waters, and of syndets in hard wash water 
with hard and with soft rinse water. The test 
samples were cotton and Dacron swatches soiled 
with a solution of carboxyl-tagged tripalmitin in 
olive oil. 

The article is valuable in three aspects, namely, 
the carbon-14 labeling method used to measure 
effectiveness of detergents, the experimental de- 
sign and statistical analysis, and the actual results 
of the investigations. 

In brief, some of the results were: 

1.A greater percentage of soil was removed from 
Dacron than from cotton under the same washing 
conditions. 

. There was a measurable difference in the wash- 
ing effectiveness of the four syndets used to wash 
cotton swatches in the hard wash- and rinse- 
water tests. 

. Soap was superior to the three syndets for cotton 
and Dacron swatches in the softened wash- and 
rinse-water tests. 

. In the investigation using two soaps in softened 
water and two syndets with hard water, the 
over-all results showed the syndets in hard water 
were superior to soap in softened water, while 
the results considering each fabric separately 
showed that for cotton swatches, soaps in soft- 
ened water were better than syndets in hard 
water and that for Dacron the syndets in hard 
water were superior to soaps in softened water. 


Multi outlet raceway wiring, G. DaNnie.s. House 
& Garden Book of Building (Fall-Winter, 1958- 
1959), pp. 233-2: 

A raceway is a metal duct that contains wiring. 
Outlets may be placed along the duct at intervals 
ranging from “clusters” as close as 3” apart in 
molding types for special purposes to 30” or 60” 
apart in baseboard or molding types for the aver- 
age room. It is a permanent installation and, gen- 
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erally, must be installed by a qualified electri- 
cian. 

There are many advantages to modern home 
raceway wiring. It is inconspicuous, easily and 
quickly installed, and adaptable to change. It can 
also conceal wiring for such items as telephones 
and doorbells. Since it is a completely metal- 


armored system, it is inherently safe. 


What families with children should know about 
automatic dishwashers. Parents’ Magazine 33, 
No. 6 (June 1958), pp. 55-57+. 

This article describes types of dishwashers avail- 
able, suggests points to check before buying, gives 
excellent suggestions for dishwasher operation and 
some reasons for buying one. 

The dishwasher is described as a boon to mothers 
of young children, being the greatest time-saver 
next to washers and dryers. A child of ten can 
“willingly” assume the responsibility for loading 
and operating a dishwasher and even a preschool 
child may be able help load a front-loading 
dishwasher. 


What's coming for your kitchen. Better Homes 
& Gardens 36, No. 9 (Sept. 1958), pp. 82, 84, 
155. 

Two different appliance walls may be available 
in the future. One contains five gas appliance s and 
18 cu ft of storage space, designed for an area 
10’x8’x33”. The unit will be shipped assembled 
to the new-home builder with venting, wiring, and 
plumbing included. Another is an electric unit 
containing everything needed for cooking, in a 58- 
inch unit. 

A small cooking appliance, ideal for kitchens 
with limited space, contains an oven and four sur- 
face units. It is stacked on a counter-top and 
requires no installation or remodeling. 

Dishes may soon be washed in water agitated by 
inaudible high-frequency sound waves. The multi- 
purpose dishwasher cabinet described has a roll-out 
drawer with a sink and garbage disposer. 

An electronic surface unit containing a micro- 
wave tube above a fiber-glass disc that holds food 
is also planned. The tube, in a perforated hood, 
drops down over the food to cook it. 

In a space-saver containing an air conditioner, 
a 45°F food chiller, and a heat-pump water heater, 
each unit helps the others operate. 

Homemakers may be able to control an oven 25 
miles away with the use of a purse-size radio 
control which will turn the oven on, off, and change 
temperature. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Lois E. CuristiaNsEN 
Meriden Hospital 
Meriden, Connecticut 


Implications of new developments in food and 
milk processing—packaging, storing, and 
vending, W. D. Trepeman. Am. J. Pub. Health 
48, No. 7 (July 1958), pp. 854-860. 

The natural urge of businessmen to capture an 
ever-increasing part of the consumer dollar tends 
to be the impelling force behind most new develop- 
ments in the packaging, storing, and vending of 
milk and other foods. Many of these changes are 
designed as labor-savers, and in some cases a sani- 
tation improvement has accompanied the innova- 
tion. The growing trend to paper bottles—more of 
them now plastic-coated than paraffin-coated—is a 
highly desirable public health measure. Pre- 
packaged, portion-controlled ice creams are to be 
highly favored from a purity point of view. 

Extensive experimentation conducted at Ann 
Arbor for the Armed Forces Epidemiological Board 
showed very favorable reaction to the bulk milk- 
dispenser over other methods of volume milk 
service to the patron—including the individual half- 
pint. One-ounce coffee creamers are now available 
pre-filled at the dairy in glass, paper, plastic en- 
velopes, and tetra-pak. Pre-packed meats, fruits, 
and vegetables; moisture-proof wrapping for freezer 
items; increased use of foil; properly refrigerated 
vending machines; good ventilation, correct humid- 
ity, and temperature control all tend to promote 
food sanitation. Hot- and cold-beverage dispensers, 
sandwich and hot-meal machines are hastening the 
day of complete automation. 

A constant siege of experimentation is under 
way to perfect all the mechanics of these food- 
vending processes. With the requirement for evalu- 
ation of vending machines by sanitarians before 
acceptance for production, for periodic public 
health inspection during operation, and for well- 
trained men to service them—food-vending machines 
can well be an established part of our public-feeding 
future. 


Modern machine methods, [Editorial]. Jnstitu- 

tions 43, No. 2 (Aug. 1958), pp. 76-80. 

More attention is being focused on the prepara- 
tion of fresh vegetables in quantity feeding estab- 
lishments—chiefly because of rising labor costs and 
shortage of manpower. Consequently, much special 
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equipment has been developed to perform the 
major processes in vegetable preparation—peeling, 
cutting, slicing, chopping, shredding, dicing, and 
grating. Tests indicate that an establishment serv- 
ing 800 meals per day can save more than $5,000 
a year in labor costs alone through processing 
vegetables mechanically. These machines will allow 
the purchaser to take advantage of seasonal prod- 
uce and prices. Wise purchasing will result in 
quick amortization of initial costs; a machine can 
be expected to give years of profitable service. 


How to help employees to “talk back,” J. A. 
Rircuey. Institutions 43, No. 3 (Sept. 1958), 
pp- 10, 20-22. 

This is a discussion of communicating upward— 
and/or the ways in which administrators gain the 
reports, ideas, opinions, and suggestions of sub- 
ordinates. No accurate judgment of the feeling of 
subordinates can be made that is based on assump- 
tion. Two categories of information are communi- 
cated upward: (1) Oral or written official reports, 
regular and special. An efficient flow of official 
reports is vital to the administration of any organi- 
zation—too few or too many being equally dis- 
advantageous. (2)Opinions, ideas, suggestions, and 
complaints can convey much that may improve 
efficiency, profits, and general welfare. The estab- 
lishment of the formal suggestion-system diminishes 
the possibility of the superior’s ignoring a sugges- 
tion, or advancing it as his own. Interviews, while 
invaluable as a means of upward-communication, 
require a delicate skill and flexibility to be success- 
ful. The opinion-poll has a very real merit in 
allowing the employee to express an opinion with- 
out being personally identified with that opinion. 
Contests, campaigns, committees, publications, so- 
cial programs are all important means of building 
labor-management rapport. The open-mind policy 
is much more realistic than the open-door—and 
when employees are convinced that their ideas are 
really solicited, they will become more willing to 
offer them. 


Sanitation for food service workers, T. M. Ricu- 
ARDSON. Institutions 43, No. 3 (Sept. 1958), 
pp. 8, 46. 

This article discusses sanitation by steam, hot 
water, hot air, and selected chemicals as an “appli- 
cation of treatment designed to inactivate bacteria 
remaining on equipment and utensil surfaces after 
cleaning.” This sanitation must extend to equip- 
ment and containers to hold food, as well as to 
silverware, cups, glasses, and napkins. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Lura M. OpLAND 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The role of dietary fat in human health. Food 
and Nutrition Board, National Research Council 
Publication 575, National Academy of Sciences, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 
(1958), 32 pp., $1. 

This report of the committee on fats in human 
nutrition concisely reviews the chemistry, metab- 
olism, and nutritional role of food fats. A summary 
of pertinent literature on cardiovascular disease and 
dietary fat indicates that on many basic questions 
regarding the role of dietary fat in human health 
the necessary facts are not yet available to guide 
the consumer, nutritionist, or physician. For ex- 
ample, evidence to support the concept that high 
levels of plasma cholesterol in man are athero- 
genic is not conclusive and the causes and course 
of development of atheroma in man are still un- 
known. The committee reports that results of recent 
studies do not give sufficient data to make firm 
recommendations on dietary changes. 


The American diet is believed to be as nearly ade- 
quate as any enjoyed by civilized man. It is rich in high- 
quality protein, and essential minerals. Its fat 
content is also rather high. The question of how much 
and what kind of fat we should eat remains unanswered. 
However, in considering what constitutes a reasonable 
amount of food fat and what are the characteristics of the 
optimum fatty acid mixtures, two points are probably im 
portant. First, designation of specific fatty acids must 
replace the non-defixitive use of the terms 
“plant” and “saturated” or “unsaturated” fatty 
Second, experimental studies must be related to the vast 
array of chemical and metabolic data concerned with 
nutrients whose biochemical functions involve those of the 


vitamins, 


animal” or 
acids. 


fatty acids. 

Until it is clearer which fats are more desirable nutri- 
tionally and which, if any, are undesirable, major changes 
in American dietary habits are not to be recommended. 

There is nothing in the history of nutrition that should 
persuade man to give up reasonableness and moderation 
in his choice of foods. Above all, there is need of judicious 
and accurate interpretation of dietary observations. A wider 
choice of those foodstuffs shown by experience and by ex- 
periment to be useful components of the daily ration is the 
best possible protection against nutritional disease. 


A final stimulating section of the report enumer- 
ates types of information needed on fats and fat 
metabolism through expanded research in many 
areas of investigation. The report concludes that 
there is every reason to believe that conclusive 
answers can some day be given to the several 
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important questions involving the role of dietary 
fat in human health. 


Recommended dietary allowances. Food and 
Nutrition Board, National Research Council Pub- 
lication 589, National Academy of Sciences, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 
(1958), 36 pp., $1. 

In the 1958 revision of the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances for the maintenance of good nutrition 
in healthy persons, adaptations of the “reference” 
man and woman have been made in conformity 
with more recently available information on United 
States standards of body size. The reference man 
is 25 years old, 69 inches tall, and weighs 154 
pounds. The reference woman is 25 years of age, 
64 inches tall, and weighs 128 pounds. Also, a 
mean environmental temperature of 20°C, rather 
than 10°C, has been considered as representative 
of living conditions in the United States. These 
changes are primarily reflected in recommendations 
for caloric intake levels; adjustments for age, body 
size, climate, pregnancy, and lactation are sug- 
gested. 

Recommended allowances for niacin are cur- 
rently expressed as niacin equivalents, with the 
assumption that 60 mg tryptophan may be converted 
to 1 mg niacin. This permits more precise estimate 
and expression of the total quantity of the vitamin 
available from the diet. The 17 mg niacin equiv- 
alents per day recommended for 128-pound adults 
could easily be provided by a diet which contains 
7 mg niacin and 60 grams mixed protein. 

Supporting evidence for the 1958 recommended 
allowances is presented for each of the nutrients, 
together with discussions of metabolic interrela- 


tionships between nutrients. 
Current additional considerations for 22 nutri- 
ents for which no recommended allowances have 


been formulated are included. 

The various quantities of nutrients recommended 
as allowances may be readily obtained from usual 
portions of commonly available foods in the United 
States, and it should be accepted as an important 
precept in diet planning that variety in foods offers 
the potential of affording many essential nutrients 
in natural proportions. 

Three additional papers (see J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 34, No. 9 (Sept. 1958), pp. 903-919) include 
a review of the first recommendations by the 1941 
committee chairman, Lydia Roberts; comments on 
the 1958 revision by the current chairman, R. E. 
Shank; and considerations of “niacin-equivalent” 
allowances by M. K. Horwitt. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Auice H. Smrru 
and Estuer L. Brown 
Michigan Department of Health 


American Dental Association statement on denti- 
frice advertising claims, Bureau or Pustic 
INFORMATION, COUNCIL ON DENTAL THERAPEUTICS 
AND Counci. on LecistaTion. J. Am. Dental 
Assoc. 57, No. 3 (Sept. 1958), pp. 430-433. 
Representatives of the American Dental Associa- 

tion in Washington, D.C., testified on advertising 

claims of leading dentifrice manufacturers before 
the subcommittee on legal and monetary affairs of 
the committee on government operations of the 

U. S. House of Representatives. 

This phase of the testimony covered two areas: 
(1) the role of oral hygiene in general health, (2) 
therapeutic dentifrices. The dentifrice claims were: 
decay prevention, elimination of breath odor, and 
the adequacy of once-a-day brushing. 

Deliberate deception through false claims in 
itself is deplorable, but definitely worse is the false 
sense of security such deception gives to unsuspect- 
ing purchasers. Dentifrice manufacturers need to 
look closely at their claims to protect their own 
economic interests and to protect the public in 
matters of dental health, safety, and fumily ex- 
penditure.—E.L.B. 


The public looks at dental care, E. Fremson and 
J. J. Fexpman. J. Am. Dental Assoc. 57, No. 3 
(Sept. 1958), pp. 325-335. 

In 1955, the National Opinion Research Center 
of the University of Chicago, financed by a grant 
from the Health Information Foundation, conducted 
a survey of public attitudes toward many aspects 
of health. The portion of the survey referring to 
dental care revealed the following reasons why 
dental services are not widely used by all segments 
of the population: (1) Some people lack the means 
necessary to put their knowledge into practice; 
(2) relatively few people criticize the size of 
dentists’ fees; (3) some fear the dentist and pain 
anticipated in dental care; (4) seeing the dentist 
is inconvenient and difficult to fit into the patient's 
daily schedule.—E.L.B. 


Parent education—whose responsibility ? Report 
of a panel discussion. Bull. Maternal Welfare 5, 
No. 4 (July-Aug., 1958), pp. 8-10. 


A panel of physicians, nurses, a dietitian, social 
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workers, and a parent emphasized: (1) The lack 
of preparation for successful childbearing and 
parenthood may contribute to the failures and 
breakdown in family circles present in every com- 
munity; (2) expectant parent classes do not re- 
place, but rather emphasize and supplement, the 
private physician's individual instructions; (3) there 
is great need to recognize and deal with the emo- 
tional problems in the creation and development of 
a family; (4) parents need help in sorting fact from 
fallacy in information given by mass media; (5) 
proper nutrition is an essential part of good pre- 
natal care and all too frequently is discussed too 
briefly; (6) careful emphasis must be made on 
basic concepts of food habits, food values, their 
equivalents, and the significance of the mother’s 
nutrition on the baby in utero; (7) education pro- 
grams aimed to establish good food habits are 
needed long before the “joyful state” arrives.— 
A.H.S. 


The need for nutrition education—a challenge, 
F. E. Wurreneap. J. School Health 28, No. 7 
(Sept. 1958), pp. 228-236. 

The challenge is presented in three provocative 
questions: What does the term “nutrition educa- 
tion” mean? What is it that we are seeking to 
accomplish in nutrition education? What are some 
effective educational approaches? 

The answer to the first question indicates that 
just imparting information is not education, as 
illustrated in the lack of change or improvement of 
food habits as a result of nutrition education. 

The selection of wise food choices, a partial 
answer to the second question, means that our 
educational approach needs to be more “behavior 
centered” since this involves true learning which 
does manifest itself in changed behavior. 

The author points out that some question the 
need for nutrition education in a land of plenty. 
To jar this complacency, she explains that (1) each 
new generation must be taught to use intelligently 
an existing food supply and (2) the science of 
nutrition is an evolving one. 

The positive challenge which concludes the 
article is: home economists who would accept the 
challenge of modern nutrition education have a 
dual role to play. They must keep abreast of what 
is new in nutrition and also what is new in educa- 
tion. As we grow in our appreciation of inter- 
relationships of nutrients, we must also grow in our 
understanding of the interrelationships of the sev- 
eral disciplines that are concerned with behavior.— 
A.HLS. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Litty SPENCER 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Resins for wash-wear finishes, H. C. Borcuerry. 
Modern Textiles 39, No. 8 (Aug. 11, 1958), pp. 
40, 42+ 
The demand for minimum-care garments con- 

tinues to increase. The term wash-wear was coined 
and developed by synthetic fiber producers for the 
hydrophobic fibers with intrinsic wrinkle resistance. 
Dacron, Orlon, and Acrilan are examples of such 
fibers. The triacetate fiber Arnel has entered the 
picture. Now cotton wash-wear fabrics surpass in 
volume all other fibers together. This is not due 
to inherent properties of the cotton fiber but to 
modification by resin finishes. 

The degree of minimum care attained is a func- 
tion of: (a) type and selection of cotton fabric 
construction, (b) type durability, chlorine resist- 
ance, hand and efficiency of the synthetic, thermo- 
setting resin used, and (c) end use of the garment. 
Cotton must pass a more severe test than other 
fibers since the public expects it to be very resist- 
ant to laundering and ironing and so does not ac- 
cept the caution labels tolerated for other fibers. 
Chemically treated cotton must meet all the re- 
quirements of standard cotton. Recently developed 
resins are now meeting the most difficult assign- 
ment, that of resistance to chlorine bleaching of 
white fabrics. 

The success of the wash-wear hydrophobic syn- 
thetics and the resin-treated cottons has hurt the 
sales of the rayon fabrics because, so far, no wash- 
wear finish has been possible on viscose rayon. 
This problem is partially solved by the introduction 
of the soft durable thermoplastic resins which may 
be added in large amounts without spoiling the hand 
of the fabric. Other resins give a high wash-wear 
rating but very greatly reduce the abrasion resist- 
ance. Much work is being done in this field. 

The development of the improved thermoplastic 
resins has had great influence on the bonding of 
the non-woven fabrics. 

Many fabrics in the upholstery and drapery field 

gaining dimensional stability and crease re- 
sistance by being backed with thermoplastic resins. 

Nools have for many years been treated with 
thermosetting resins, but wool finishers have not 
been eager to adopt these finishes. Chlorination 
for shrink-proofing is common. Wool garments that 
have been shrink-proofed cannot qualify in the 
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wash-wear field since they must be very carefully 
handled in washing. 


What’s happening to man-made fibers. Textile 
World 108, No. 9 (Sept. 1958), pp. 45, 46. 
Since Textile World's “Man-Made Fiber Table” 

was published in September 1957, three important 

changes have occurred: Zephran has appeared; two 
new polyester fibers have been announced; and 

Vicara has been withdrawn from production. 
Tennessee Eastman and Beaunit Mills are both 

launching polyester fibers they expect to be com- 

petitors of Dacron. 

Courtaulds has introduced cross-linked Corval 
and Topel, for which they claim water absorbency 
comparable to cotton and use of same dyestuffs as 
with cellulosic fibers. 

Some improvements of the last year of existing 
fibers have been improved dyeability of the acrylic 
fibers and development of textured effects in viscose 
and nylon. The polyethylene filament fibers have 
always been unable to stand up to sunlight but 
much work has been done to relieve this problem. 
Early this year American Viscose introduced Avi- 
cron, a permanently crimped yarn, to provide sur- 
face interest in carpets. Eastman produced another 
yarn for carpets in which white fibers are blended 
with chromspun to achieve a heather appearance. 

The stated reason for discontinuing production 
on Vicara was the same as for the older protein 
fibers Aralac and Ardil, the short supply of raw 
materials. 


Textile labels rule hearings in February, M. Cap- 
tin. Women’s Wear Daily 97, No. 50 (Sept. 10, 
1958), pp. 1, 16. 

The Federal Trade Commission will hold public 
hearings on proposed Textile Fiber Products Iden- 
tification Act rules early in February. 

Part of the work will include establishing generic 
names for some manufactured fibers. The new law 
takes up where the Wool and Fur Products Label- 
ing Act stops. Some important provisions of the 
new law are: 

1. Labels of products ready for consumer use must 
state percentage and generic name of major tex- 
tile present. 

Failure to give required information in adver- 

tisements, in invoices and labels constitutes mis- 

branding. 

3. Imported textile fiber poses are subject to 
same provisions. 

This act will become effective in March 1960. [See 

Washington News in the November issue, page 682. ] 





Stay Slim for Life. By loa Jean Kain and Micprep 
B. Grsson. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1958, 216 pp., $3.95. 

Meal planning to fit the mechanized and labor- 
saving pattern of today’s living is the only sound 
approach to weight control. Few authors have been 
able to give their advice and suggestions on how to 
plan low-calorie menus as well as Kain and Gibson 
have done it. Those familiar with Ida Jean Kain’s 
highly respected newspaper column on weight con- 
trol will recognize her intimate style and sound 
psychological approach. The introduction to the 
“Gourmet Meals” section of chapter 6 expresses the 
philosophy of the authors: “When slimming meals 


are delicious there is no temptation to fall off the 
diet. These gourmet meals, cooked according to 
calorie-counted recipes, make eating for weight 
control a positive pleasure.” 

This fresh approach to keeping slim emphasizes 


the everyday pattern of menu planning and food 
preparation rather than the counting of calories. 
“Cooking with the Light Calorie Touch” may be 
the key to better health for several members of the 
family and can actually “Help Your Husband Avoid 
a Heart Attack.” These and many other clever titles 
are followed by equally clever ideas which should 
challenge the modern homemaker with a concern 
for her family. 

The chapter entitled “Set Your Date for Shapely 
Weight” gives calculations of the calorie curtail- 
ment necessary to lose 20 pounds in 10 weeks (more 
rapid weight loss is not recommended) and a 10- 
weeks plan is better than figuring two pounds per 
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week because weight loss may not take place at an 

even rate. Reliable figures on calorie values of 

common foods, recipes, and even cocktails make it 
easy to calculate total values. 

Mrs. Gibson challenges the good cook by her 
attention to detail in her carefully tested recipes 
and makes it a joy to try them out on friends as 
well as on the family. T here is special appeal in her 
low-calorie salad dre sssings and desserts. The high 
protective value of her calorie-sparing main dishes 
and salads carries out the idea cf planning menus 
to meet nutritional needs while avoiding empty 

calories. 

The final chapter entitled “How to Live Happily 
Slim Ever After” emphasizes weight control family- 
style by planning basic menus which meet today’ s 
low-calorie needs, and, if nece ssary, add a few trim 
mings for the thin members. T hus, “we ight control 
can be a natural for the whole family.” 

It is gratifying to find a book on this subject 
written in popular style and entirely reliable at a 
time when so many unreliable and * ‘shi udy” publica- 
tions are being promoted.—HeLen S. MrrcHe.t, 
University of Massachusetts. 


Betty Crocker’s Dinner for Two Cook Book. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1958, 207 pp., $1 
This cookbook is spiral-bound with covers that 

wipe clean. It is addressed to brides, business girls, 

career wives, mothers whose families have dwindled 
back to the original twosome, and even to bache- 
lors—who seem to be getting more and more inter- 
ested in cooking. Among its many delightful sec- 
tions will be found one on Marketing, one on What 
Every Kitchen for Two Needs, and one on Special 
Occasion Dinners for Two. 


Government and Housing in Metropolitan Areas. 
By Evwarp C. BanrreLcp and Morton Gronpzins. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1958, 177 pp., $6.50. 

This book is one in the ACTION Series in Hous- 
ing and Community Development made possible 
by a grant from the Ford Foundaticn to the Ameri- 
can Council To Improve Our Neighborhocds. In 
this volume, two main questions are considered: 
1. How does the structure of government in metropolitan 

areas affect the quality, quantity, and price of housing 

and related community facilities? 

2. What changes in this governmental structure would im- 
prove the hous'ng situation? 

The authors are both members of the department 

of political science, University of Chicago. 


The June Platt Cook Book. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1958, 475 + xx pp., $5. 


Reweave It Yourself. By Vimcinta SAuNDERS. 
Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 1958, 126 pp., $4.95. 





GENERAL 

At the banquet held on October 23 
during the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation’s 4]1st Annual Meeting at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadel- 
phia,-LeVelle Wood of Ohio State 
University assumed the office of Asso- 
ciation president. 
Johnson o° Graceo—New 
Haven Hospital, New 
Haven, Connecticut, the Association's 
president-elect, will take office at the 
1959 annual meeting of the Associa- 


Doris 
Community 


tion. 

During the banquet the following 
announcements were made: Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, director of the Institute 
of Home Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Charles 
Glen King, executive director of the 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., have been 
named honorary members of the As- 
sociation; Mrs. Ercel S. Eppright of 
Iowa State College has been elected 
to the Association’s executive board 
and will serve as speaker of the House 
of Delegates; Helen A. Hunscher of 
Western Reserve University is the 
1958 recipient of the highest honor in 
the field of dietetics, the Marjorie 
Hulsizer Copher Award, in recognition 
of distinguished service to the dietetic 
profession; Aimee N. Moore of the 
New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University for 
the second time has been awarded 
the Mary Swartz Rose Fellowship; 
and Suzanne Adams of Charity Hos- 
pital, New Orleans, Louisiana, is the 
recipient of the 1958 Lydia J. Roberts 
Essay Award for her paper “Develop- 
ment of the Use of Vegetables in In- 
fant Feeding.” 

Faith M. Williams (Mrs. Frank 
Lorimer), a member of the AHEA 
who had been on the staff of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor since 1934, died 
on September 20 in Bassett Memorial 
Hospital, Cooperstown, New York. A 
former chief of the Bureau’s cost-of- 
living division, Dr. Williams had been 
chief of the Bureau’s Office of Labor 
Economics since 1952. Last March 
she was awarded the Department's 
Distinguished Service Award for her 


contributions to consumer econom- 

From 1929 to 1934 she was on the 
staff of the economics division of the 
then Bureau of Home Economics in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
She represented the International 
Labour Office on the League of Na- 
tions Mixed Committee on Problems 
of Nutrition. Dr. Williams was a 
sister of G. Dorothy Williams of the 
School of Nursing, Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Anna Lee Messer, instructor in 
clothing and textiles at Kansas State 
College since 1956, left in August to 
teach home economics at the Ameri- 
can Academy for Girls, Uskudar, Istan- 
bul, Turkey. 

The University of Tennessee has 
signed a new three-year contract with 
the government of India for continu- 
ing and extending the home eco- 
nomics program under the first 
contract. Margaret Browder, Tennessee 
supervisor of home economics, has 
been appointed new co-ordinator of 
the India program to succeed Mar- 
garet Fedde, who is retiring. 

Dr. Myra Bishop, head of the home 
management department at the Uni- 
versity, will be chief of party of the 
new India Team and will be located 
in New Delhi. She and Miss Browder 
left on September 25 for India, where 
Miss Browder expected to tour the 
various educational centers for six 
weeks to familiarize herself with the 
academic program as well as with 
customs and mores. 

Dorothy Lyon, associate professor of 
foods, and Lois Dickey, associate pro- 
fessor of textiles and clothing, have 
left for Madras and Bombay, respec- 
tively. The remainder of the team 
(9) will go in January and June. 

The article “Heme Economics 
Association in Indonesia Celebrates 
Its First Anniversary” on page 692 of 
the November Journat should have 
included the statement that at the 
founding meeting of the Association 
Mrs. D. Poerwo Soedarmo was elected 
president, Mrs. Virginia Cutler has 
informed the Journat office. 
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STATE ACTIVITIES 


COLORADO. Mrs. Buena Maris 
Mockmore, Iowa Extension Service 
specialist in child development and 
recent appointee to the White House 
Commission on Children and Youth, 
gave counseling—for 
youngsters and adults—in her talk at 
the September 26 to 28 meeting of 
the Colorado Home Economics As- 
sociation in Colorado Springs. 

Ferne Bowman, head of the foods 
and nutrition department at Colorado 
State University, has been granted 
eight months’ leave to do research 
work at the Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, on the quality of commercially 


frozen foods that are now available on 


tips on wW ise 


the market to consumers. 
DELAWARE. 
of New York 
speaker at the October 4 meeting of 
the Delaware Home Economics As- 
sociation held at the University of 
Delaware. Her talk on “Contemporary 
Education” served as a 


Louise Fernandez 


University was the 


Trends in 


springboard for discussion and plan- 


the subject-matter section 
During 1958-59 the Asso- 
ciation will continue work started last 
year by the subject-matter committees. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. At 
the meeting of the D. C. Home Eco- 
nomics Association on October 8 at 
the Washington Gas Light Company, 
Mildred Horton, AHEA executive sec- 
retary, described high lights of the 
Ninth International Congress on Home 
Economics, and James L. Trawick, 
deputy director of the division of pub- 
lic information in the Food and Drug 
Administration, discussed food addi- 
tives—how they are used, their func- 
tion in the food supply, the reason 


ning in 
meetings. 


their use must be controlled—and new 
legislation for consumer protection; 
new chemicals in cosmetics; and the 
status of research on safety of irradi- 
ated foods. 

Flemmie P. Kittrell, head of the 
home economics department at How- 
ard University, in August and Septem- 
ber made a cultural tour in Kenya, 
Uganda, The Sudan, Nigeria, Ghana, 
and Liberia for the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Service of the U.S. 
Department of State. In these coun- 
tries, Dr. Kittrell worked with African 
and European leaders of women’s 
groups to encourage the development 
of home and family life education at 
school and university levels and by 
volunteer organizations. The U. S. 
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Information Services were her hosts in 
the countries she visited. 

HAWAII. After 36 years at the 
University of Hawaii, Carey D. 
Miller retired on August 31 as pro- 
fessor of home economics and nutri- 
tionist with the Hawaii Agricultural 
Experiment Station. For 23 years 
she was chairman of the home eco- 
nomics department. In later years she 
devoted more time to research and 
direction of experimental work in the 
Nutrition Laboratory, teaching only 
the advanced and graduate courses 
in nutrition. 

An authority on the composition 
and nutritive value of Hawaiian and 
Oriental foods, Miss Miller is author 
or co-author of numerous scientific 
papers and bulletins and _ several 
popular ones on the use and nutritive 
value of Hawaiian-grown foods. She 
is co-author of Fruits of Hawaii, pub- 
lished in 1957 by the University 
Press. 

Miss Miller was instrumental in the 
organization of the Hawaii branches 
of the American Dietetic Association 
and the American Home Economics 
Association. The latter was started in 
1923 as the Food and Nutrition Coun- 
cil, and in 1926 the name was 
changed to the Hawaii Home Ecv- 
nomics Association, which then affili- 
ated with the AHEA. 

The University of Hawaii home 
economics department has the follow- 
ing new staff members: Mrs. Dorothy 
Sidwell, home management super- 
visor; Dorothy Murakami, who is 
assisting Mrs. Elsie Boatman’s food 
service staff; and Mrs. Gloria Furer, 
part-time clothing instructor. 

ILLINOIS. Home economists in 
homemaking members of the Illinois 
Home Economics Association 
learned at their workshop on Oc- 
tober 4 at the University of Illinois 
some of the things the woman con- 
sumer should know when she buys 
textiles and clothing. State HEIH 
Chairman Mrs. Treva Kelly of Elm- 
hurst worked with Jane Werden, 
associate professor of home economics, 
to plan the program on which Ruth 
Galbraith, Helen Zwolanek, and Mrs. 
Lorraine Trebilcock of the staff 
appeared. 

The number of HEIH groups in 
Illinois rose to 14 with the organiza- 
tion of the Champaign County group 
in late September. More than 50 
homemakers joined at this meeting at 
which Mrs. Helen Davies of Sycamore, 
former state HEIH chairman, spoke. 
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The first joint Nutrition Confer- 
ence in Illinois was co-sponsored on 
October 4 at the University of Illinois 
by the Illinois Nutrition Committee 
and the Committee on Nutrition of the 
Illinois State Medical Society. The 
program was planned by physicians 
and nutritionists to promote a better 
understanding of nutrition problems 
they encounter and to implement the 
team approach to better nutrition. 
Home economists on the program 
were Mrs. Anna May Wilson of Win- 
netka and University of Illinois staff 
members Harriet Barto, Beulah Hun- 
zicker, and Geraldine Acker, chairman 
of the Nutrition Committee. 

New home economics staff nsembers 
at the University of Illinois are: 
Willis C. Kaufman, formerly of the 
University of California, Berkeley, as 
assistant professor of home economics 
to teach courses in home furnishings; 
Eloise Lorch, recently of Iowa State 
College, as instructor to teach home 
management courses; Mrs. Mary O. 
Hubbard, who formerly studied at the 
University and was on the state 4-H 
Club staff, as an instructor in foods; 
Bernadine Bernhardt, who held an 
assistantship at the University last 
year, as instructor in textiles and 
clothing; Mrs. Lura Stoedefolke, 
who has degrees from the Universities 
of Nebraska and Wisconsin, as an 
instructor of child development and 
family relationship courses; Anne Ky- 
len, who formerly taught at the 
University of Colorado, as research 
associate in foods; and Mrs. Dorothy 
Ebner, a graduate of the University 
of British Columbia, as research assist- 
ant in the foods research laboratory. 

IOWA. Mrs. Ercel Eppright re- 
turned to her duties as head of food 
and nutrition at Iowa State College 
this fall. During her year’s leave of 
absence she had an assignment with 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of ‘the United Nations to assist 
with the teaching and administration 
of the home economics department at 
Queen Aliyah College in Baghdad, 
Iraq, and to assist the Iraqi govern- 
ment in establishing home economics 
in the public schools. Nelle Thompson 
served as chairman of the department 
at ISC during Dr. Eppright’s absence. 

Dr. Mattie Pattison, who has 
taken over the administrative duties 
of the department of home economics 
education at Iowa State College since 
Florence Fallgatter’s retirement on 
July 1, will serve as the first chairman 
in a series of rotating chairmanships. 
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Belle Lowe, who retired from the 
food and nutrition department of Iowa 
State College in 1956, and Florence 
Fallgatter have been named to the 
status of professor emeritus. 

Four of the home economics build- 
ings at Iowa State College were re- 
named last spring. Home Economics 
Hall has now become Catherine J. 
MacKay Hall, in honor of the first 
dean of the division of home eco- 
nomics. The three home management 
duplexes, formerly known as A, B, and 
C, have been renamed as follows: 
A-duplex is now Paulena Nickell 
House, in honor of Dr. Nickell, who 
was head of the home management 
department from 1936 to 1952. B- 
duplex has been renamed Genevieve 
Fisher House, honoring the dean of 
the division from 1927 to 1944. C- 
duplex is now called Ellen H. Rich- 
ards House, in honor of the founder 
of home economics. 

Edna Bowersox, who 
home management at the University 
of Iowa, led a discussion on family 
financial management at the National 
Credit Union’s Management Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia from October 6 
to 8. 

Mrs. Eleanor B. Luckey, who 
recently completed work for her PhD 
at the University of Minnesota, will 
teach courses in marriage and family 
relations at the University of Iowa. 

Margaret Sjolander, who has 
joined the staff of Iowa State Teachers 
College to succeed Ruth Hall, re- 
ceived her MS from the University of 
Wisconsin last summer. 

Lois Fowler, a graduate of the 
University of Missouri, and Sylvia 
Gaddie, a graduate of Kansas State 
College, are trainees in the home serv- 
ice department of the Maytag Com- 
pany in Newton. 

KANSAS. Overseas September 
visitors at Kansas State College in- 
cluded Mrs. E. Soon Choi Yim of 
Seoul, Korea, a KSC graduate student 
during 1954-55 and now dean of 
women and home economics professor 
at Yonsei University, Seoul, who was 
on her way home after several months 
in the USA on an ICA international 
leadership development project in 
home economics; Jane Kamisato of 
Kamuela, Hawaii, who received her 
BS at KSC in 1956 in home economics 
and journalism and had been on 6 
months’ leave from her work as home 
agent in Hohala County to take part 
in International Farm Youth Exchange 
activities in England and Wales; and 


teaches 
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Joan Walley, head of the household 
science department at the University 
of London. 

Richard L. D. Morse of KSC 
presented a paper on “Factors and 
Problems Related to Consumer Food 
Acceptance Research” at the meeting 
of the Kansas City section of the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists on Sep- 
tember 25. 

Margaret Rains, head of the home 
economics department at Friends Uni- 
versity, Wichita, for the past 17 years, 
has resigned. Her successor, Mar- 
garet Watkins, a '54 alumna of the 
University, has been on its staff for 
two years. 

At a curriculum workshop for 
homemaking teachers in Wichita City 
Schools, held at the Municipal Uni- 
versity, Wichita, last summer, a sug- 
gested curriculum guide for home- 
making in grades 8, 9, and 10 was 
prepared. Helen Clark and Joyce 
Terrass were consultants. 

Vivian Rockwood resigned as 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment at the Municipal University, 
Wichita, to accept a similar post on 
September 1 at East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City. 

New home economics staff members 
at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, are Marie Vuillemin, 
who received her PhD at Texas 
Woman's University in 1958, and 
Louella Franks, who received an 
MS at Kansas State College in 1958. 

Laurence H. Lang, II, recently 
acting leader of the Ethical Society 
of Northern Westchester County, 
Briarcliff, New York, joined the Kansas 
Extension Service staff in September 
as a specialist in family life. 

Mrs. Vivian Briggs, Kansas Ex- 
tension Service specialist in family 
life, led a discussion of the Inter- 
national Farm Youth Exchange Pro- 
gram for extension workers in family 
life at the September National Train- 
ing Conference on Extension Education 
held at the Merrill-Palmer School. 

LOUISIANA. Susanne Thompson, 
a member of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity home economics faculty for 
more than thirty years, retired with 
rank of professor emeritus on June 1. 
Dr. Thompson began her teaching 
career in the Denver Public Schools 
and had been a home agent in the 
Colorado Extension Service and nutri- 
tion specialist in the Montana F.xten- 
sion Service before joining the LSU 
staff. Baton Rouge will continue to 
be her home. 


NEWS NOTES 


Mrs. Melionee A. Echols, a gradu- 
ate of Mississippi Southern College, 
has been appointed instructor of home 
economics at LSU. She will teach 
home management courses and be in 
charge of the home management 
residence houses. 

Mrs. Janet B. Wright, who re- 
ceived her MS from Iowa State Col- 
lege, has been appointed assistant 
professor in nutrition research at LSU. 

Helen Pyburn of Southeastern 
Louisiana College discussed “Teaching 
Principles in the Home Economics 
Subject Matter Area” in a symposium 
during the State Conference of Col- 
lege and University Home Economics 
Staff at Baton Rouge from Septem- 
ber 3 to 5. 

MICHIGAN. Dr. Marjorie Sav- 
age, formerly of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, has joined the home economics 
staff at Western Michigan University. 

As a result of a grant from the 
Michigan Heart Association, Mrs. 
Alice Kavanaugh has been employed 
to do the Heart of the Home program 
in the 13 counties of southwestern 
Michigan. 

Jane S. Bemis has returned to 
Northern Michigan College after re- 
ceiving her EdD degree from Penn- 
sylvania State University in August. 

Dr. Beatrice Paolucci and Mrs. 
Eleanor Roth Nugent have returned 
to the Michigan State University staff. 

New home economics staff members 
at the University this fall are: in foods 
and nutrition, Evelyn Appel, Lor- 
raine Miller, and Mrs. Evelyn 
Wheeler; in institutional administra- 
tion, Jean McFadden; in textiles and 
clothing, Mrs. Eleanor Mullikin and 
Jean Strange; as extension clothing 
specialist, Jane Renn; and in tele- 
vision, Lois Karslund. 

NEBRASKA. Mary Rokahr has 
returned from a two-year assignment 
in Ankara, Turkey, as a member of 
the University of Nebraska staff work- 
ing at Ankara University to help estab- 
lish a home economics program at the 
university level. 

Eight new students from overseas 
are studying home economics at the 
University: Gunel Atisek from Ankara 
University, Turkey, is beginning her 
freshman year. The Home Economics 
Club of the University of Nebraska 
is helping sponsor her. Mrs. Gui Hi 
Nam from Ewha University, Seoul, 
Korea, is enrolled as a special student. 
Usha Khurana from the University 
of Delhi in India is working toward a 
master’s degree in family relations and 
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HOMEMAKING 
BOOK 


by Marguerite Dodd 


Homemaking with modern equip- 
ment takes more than physical en- 
durance—it takes knowledge and 
know-how! Yet how many women 
are still following their mother’s 
outdated, time-consuming methods? 
Here is a book by a leading consult- 
ant on homemaking that answers 
every question about the home, its 
problems, equipment and furnishings. 


“Net to be confused with the typical 
*bride’s book’: it is planned for ex- 
need as well as new homemakers. 
..+ Underlying principles are given 
wherever practical so that new devel- 
opments in the future may be evalu- 
ated ... sound and realistic . . . attrac- 
tive and crisply written with many 
helpful illustrations.” 
—Eveanor Gawne, 
Journal of Home Economics 


Among the topics covered are: 


How to Make the Most of Labor Soving 
Gadgets * How to Change a Faucet 
Washer * Pest Control * Core of Car- 
pets, Furniture and Fabrics * 20 Ways 
to Buy the Best Vegetables * How to 
identify a Grade A Egg * What to Look 
for in Buying a Home * Special Clean- 
ing Tricks * 268 short-cuts for the mod- 
ern h ker and d of other 
ways to repair, maintain and improve 
a home. 


Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, drawings and diagrams. 
Retail price $4.95 
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chased for class use. (Please write for de- 
tails.) 
Remittance enclosed Charge my account 
Name Shoal 
Street 
City Zone State 
Please add local or State sales tax if ap- 
plicable. 
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child development. Mrs. Saramma 
Thomas from the University of 
Baroda in India is working toward a 
master’s degree in nutrition. Four 
young women from Yugoslavia are at 
the University on an ICA program in 
Basic Rural Home Economics: Mrs. 
Radmila Radovanovic, Alenka Ris- 
mal, Mrs. Zorica Snajdar, and 
Mileva Vidovic. 

New full-time staff appointments at 
the University of Nebraska include: 
Leora Horning in vocational. educa- 
tion; Eula Morris, food and nutrition; 
Viletta Leite, clothing and textiles; 
Mrs. Barbara Jackson, clothing, 
textiles, and design; and Mrs. Evelith 
Kuecker, home management and 
housing. 

NEW JERSEY. The Union County 
Section of the New Jersey Home 
Economics Association met on Sep- 
tember 25 in the new home economics 
rooms of Harding School in Kenil- 
worth. Kenneth Burgess of the Coffee 
Brewing Institute, Inc., gave a demon- 
stration, and Mrs. Mary Armstrong, 
Union County home agent, reported 
on recent research she has done at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on automatic dryers and dish- 
washers. 

The program for the fourteenth 
annual New Jersey school lunch 
conference, held September 20 at 
Rutgers University under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Janet Schock, included a 
talk on “Research and Development 
in Institutional Feeding” by A. C. 
Avery, technica] director of the com- 
missary, research division, United 
States Naval Supply Research and 
Development Facility, Bayonne; a 
visual presentation, “A New Look at 
the Type ‘A’ Lunch Pattern,” by Mrs. 
Bertha Olsen of the School Lunch 
Branch, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
and a demonstration of “Unusual 
Dishes and Techniques with Paper 
Service” by Jeanette Hampton, home 
economist of the Paper Cup and Con- 
tainer Institute, New York City. 

NEW YORK. Anna M. Dooley, 
who this semester completes ten years 
as director of home economics in the 
New York City schools, received the 
first Youngstown Kitchens Culinary 
Award for contribution to the culinary 
arts. 
NORTH DAKOTA. Observance 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion will be included in plans for the 
March 21 annual meeting in Fargo of 
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the North Dakota Home Economics 
Association. 

Elizabeth Hogan, cafeteria super- 
visor in Fargo junior high schools, was 
named the first Fargo “Woman of the 
Year” by Beta Sigma Phi. Candidates 
were submitted by 60 women’s organi- 
zations in the Fargo area. 

Ralph Peotter and Bruce McGhie 
have joined the related art department 
staff at North Dakota State College. 
Mr. Peotter, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will teach 
ceramics and crafts; Mr. McGhie, art 
supervisor in the Fargo public schools, 
will teach weaving at evening classes. 

Thelma Baierl, North Dakota ex- 
tension agent in clothing, resigned in 
October to accept a similar extension 


appointment in Pennsylvania. 


Ramona Voss, assistant extension 
nutritionist for the past 12 years, re- 
signed in November to become execu- 
tive director of the Florence Crittenton 
Home in Fargo. 

New county home extension agents 
are Joanne Hooey in McHenry 
County, Arlys Fernew in Barnes 
County, and LaRae Gendreau in 
Walsh County. 

Mrs. Esther Schoewe, recently 
agent in Barnes County, has trans- 
ferred to Burleigh County. 

OHIO. “Looking Ahead in Home 
Economics” is this year’s theme of the 
Franklin County section of the Ohio 
Home Economics Association. At 
the October 15 meeting, secondary 
and higher education and extension 
were considered by the following 
panel members: Margaret McEniry, 
state superintendent of home eco- 
nomics education; Dorothy Scott and 
Lois Gilmore, director and associate 
director, respectively, of the School of 
Home Economics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity; and Fanchon Warfield, assist- 
ant state leader of home economics in 
the Extension Service. Later in the 
year the group will consider dietetics, 
business, and homemaking. 

The speaker for the October 9 meet- 
ing of the Franklin County home econo- 
mists in homemaking was Izola Wil- 
liams of the State Department of 
Health. She discussed “Present Health 
Laws—Recent Revisions.” This group 
has voted to give $25 to the Ohio 
Association’s scholarship fund. 

Mrs. Gladys F. S. Clark, vice-chair- 
man of the home economists in home- 
making section of the AHEA, and Mrs. 
Margaret Larcomb, legislative chair- 
man of the Ohio Home Economics 
Association, were guest speakers at the 
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meeting of the Fairborn HEIH group 
in Yellow Springs on September 25. 

Dr. Lydia J. Roberts will receive 
an honorary Doctor of Letters degree 
at the Ohio State University Decem- 
ber Commencement in recognition of 
her outstanding contributions to nu- 
trition education. 

Vekda Perkin of Syracuse, New 
York, is the new staff home economist 
in the Frigidaire division of General 
Motors Corporation of Dayton. 

Grace Aurelia Deibig, formerly 
northeastern director of the Westing- 
house Home Economics Institute, be- 
came Mrs. George H. Meilinger on 
August 30 in Galion. She and her 
husband will live in Mansfield. 

OREGON. Mrs. Rita Calhoun, a 
Portland home economist who has 
won state and nationwide recognition, 
was honored as home economist of 
achievement by the Oregon Home 
Economies Association on April 26 
at the closing session of the annual 
meeting. She was cited for leadership 
in organizing and directing the four 
Mrs. Oregon contests and encouraging 
Portland homemaking groups to spon- 
sor home economists as candidates. 
On January 31, Mrs. Calhoun retired 
as director of the home service de- 
partment at Portland Gas and Coke 
Company after 20 years’ service. 

The Association’s 37th annual meet- 
ing in 1959 will be held in Portland. 
Oregon also celebrates its 100th year 
of statehood in 59. 

Meiko (May) Yoneyama is the 
1958 recipient of the Association's 
$500 scholarship. 

Esther A. Taskerud, former state 
agent and 4-H Club leader, has been 
named home economics extension co- 
ordinator to succeed Frances Clinton, 
now Mrs. S. B. Hall of Portland. 

Other changes in the state Exten- 
sion Service staff are *he addition of 
Ruth Brascher as state 4-H agent, 
Evelyn A. Funk as state extension 
agent, and Hildegarde Streufert as 
clothing specialist. Jessalee Mallalieu 
has returned as recreation specialist 
after a year with the Red Cross in 
Korea. 

New county extension agents are: 
Naomi Loeske, Mary Lou Garner, 
Frances M. Watts, Mrs. Belva 
Covey, all from Iowa; Ruth Gustav- 
son from Minnesota; Esther Kirmis, 
North Dakota; Virginia Houtchens 
and Anne Bergholz, Washington; 
and Kay Bevans, Mrs. Velma Mit- 
chell, Janet Lohrenz, Helen Tir- 
pak, and Violet Klobas, Oregon. 
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Mary Clark, president of the Ore- 
gon State College home economics 
club this year, was awarded a $100 

by extension 
She plans to go 


college scholarship 
women in Oregon. 
into extension work. 

TENNESSEE. Work has begun on 
the new home economics building at 
the University of Tennessee. Con- 
tracts have provided facilities for ad- 
vanced study and research in the areas 
of foods, nutrition, home management, 
and textiles and clothing. The new 
building should be completed for use 
by the fall of 1959. 

The White Avenue Home Manage- 
ment House has been completely 
renovated as a new family life center 
in the department of child develop- 
ment and family relations. 

Claire Gilbert, who is in charge 
of home demonstration methods at the 
University of Tennessee, has com- 
pleted work for a doctor's degree at 
Cornell University and has returned 
to the UT staff 

General Foods Fellowships for 
study at the University of Tennessee 
have been awarded to Nell Logan, 
who is continuing work toward a 
doctor's degree in education; Virginia 
Boswell, on leave as clothing special- 
ist in the Tennessee Extension Service; 
and Elma Tanner, a home demonstra- 
tion agent from Alabama. 

UTAH. At a dinner meeting of the 
Utah Home Economics Association 
on October 3 in Salt Lake City reports 
of the 1958 AHEA annual meeting 
and International Congress on Home 
Economics were given by C. Aileen 
Ericksen, president of the Utah Asso- 
ciation; Ethelwyn Wilcox, immediate 
past president; and Genevieve Allen, 
vice-chairman of the home economists 
in business section of AHEA. 

Some thirty members of the Utah 
Association in District I held an early 
fall meeting at the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Intermountain School in Brig- 
ham City. Mrs. Olive Kotter, district 
chairman, was responsible for the pro- 
gram, which included a tour of all 
aspects of the school’s homemaking 
program. 

Mrs. Dorothy T. Dyer of Minne- 
sota has been appointed dean of the 
College of Home and Family Living 
at Utah State University. 

Dr. Jack B. Trunnell of Texas is 
the new dean of the College of Family 
Living at Brigham Young University. 
He succeeds Dr. Marion P. Pfund, 
now head of home economics at San 
Jose State College in California. 


NEWS NOTES 


WASHINGTON. Last spring the 
Textile Study Collection of the School 
of Home Economics at the University 
of Washington was increased by a 
gift of more than 500 pieces of hand- 
woven textiles of India from Mr. and 
Mrs. Prentice Bloedel of Bainbridge 
Island. The collection was made by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bayley Willis under 
the sponsorship of the United Nations 
between 1951 and 1957. 

A collection of laces to be known as 
the Milnora de Beelen Roberts Col- 
lection, four dresses of the 1920's, 
including a gown by Worth, and two 
costumes of the 1840’s have been 
given to the School by Milnor Roberts, 
former dean of the School of Mining. 

Mrs. Eleanor Suckling has added to 
the costume collection of the School 
through a gift of two costumes of the 
1870’s. 

Blanche Payne is on leave this 
year from the University of Washing- 
ton to study and write on historic 
costumes. She will do research at 
museums in New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, and Philadelphia. Helen 
Douty, who taught several years at 
the University of Hawaii, is substitut- 
ing for Miss Payne. 

Mrs. Luanne Shaw Anderson has 
succeeded Joan Iwerks on the foods 
and nutrition faculty at the University. 
Miss Iwerks and Gordon Bergy, direc- 
tor of the Hall Student Health Center 
on campus, were married last summer. 

Judith Graham, a junior in home 
economics at the University of Wash- 
ington, is the first recipient of the 
Nell C. Kantner Scholarship, which 
provides $200 per year for two years. 
The scholarship was established by 
friends in honor of Mrs. Kantner, who 
was state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education in Washington for 
many years until her retirement two 
years ago. It is administered by the 
Washington Home Economics Associ- 
ation and in the future will be sup- 
ported by this group. 

The National Executive House- 
keepers Association has established 
at the University an undergraduate 
tuition scholarship, renewable up to 
three years. The first recipient, Dagny 
Thomas, a sophomore, plans to be- 
come an executive housekeeper for a 
hotel in Germany. 

The Seattle Weavers’ Guild re- 
cently announced the establishment at 
the University of a tuition scholarship 
for a graduate or undergraduate who 
has demonstrated interest in weaving 
and who plans to follow this interest. 


WISCONSIN. New home eco- 
nomics instructors at Milwaukee- 
Downer College are Mrs. Leonora 
Hein, who teaches tailoring; Mrs. 
Florence L. Schroeder, who teaches 
home furnishings and merchandising; 
Mrs. Gretchen Stearns, who teaches 
the course in The Family; and Mrs. 
Ann Berg, who teaches child devel- 
opment. 

The new Residence Hall at Stout 
State College now houses 350 home 
economics students. Two new wings 
were opened in September. 

Among the foreign home economics 
students attending Stout State College 
are women coming directly to the 
campus from Japan, The Philippine 
Islands, Korea, and Costa Rica. 

New home economics staff members 
at the University of Wisconsin include 
Dr. Christine Hillman, who is on 
the staff of the National Agricultural 
Extension Center for Advanced Study 
and is also a professor in the home 
management and family living depart- 
ment; Mildred Gahrsen, assistant 
professor in related art; Lydia Ann 
Gerhardt, instructor in home manage- 
ment and family living; and Arla 
Wangsgard, instructor in foods and 
nutrition. 

Mrs. Hazel Paschall, 
professor of clothing and textiles at 
the University of Wisconsin, taught 
one unit of a summer refresher course 
for teachers at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. 

Rita Youmans of the University of 
Wisconsin spoke at the Missouri State 
Conference of Teachers of Home 
Economics. 

Five home economists from Bel- 
gium, Iceland, Finland, Turkey, and 
Singapore were among a group of 
foreign educators on the University 
of Wisconsin campus for a three- 
month study and observation program 
which began in September. The pro- 
gram was administered by the U. S. 
Office of Education in co-operation 
with the Department of State. Ruth 
Henderson, who recently returned 
from a year in Baghdad on a Ful- 
bright teaching appointment, served 
as co-ordinator for these visitors. 

Charlotte Dunn, extension special- 
ist in foods and nutrition, has been 
granted a leave of absence. 

Home economics students and 
faculty of Wisconsin State College. 
Stevens Point, are enjoying their newly 
remodeled clothing laboratories and 
the new equipment in the home 
economics department. 
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Abstracts from Periodicals: Education (Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Adult), 53, 298, 457, 727; (Higher), 130, 376, 
794; Family Economics-Home Management, 54, 131, 294, 
377, 458, 728, 795; Family Relations and Child Develop- 
ment, 55, 132, 295, 378, 459, 729, 796; Foods, 56, 296, 
460, 730; Housing and Household Equipment, 57, 133, 
297, 379, 461, 731, 797; Institution Administration, 58, 
134, 298, 386, 462, 732, 798; Nutrition, 135, 381, 799; 
Social Welfare and Public Health, 59, 136, 299, 382, 463, 
733, 800; Textiles and Clothing, 60, 137, 300, 383, 464, 
734, 801 

Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 
1956-57, 223 

Achievement in College Home Economics, The Effect of 
High School Size and Course Pattern on, 775 

Achievement of Home Economics Majors in Chemistry, 
Factors Related to, 767 

Adjustment of College Students, Personal, 194 

Adult Education: The Application of Home Economics 
Knowledge (A Symposium), 633; Why Illinois Women 
Enroll in Adult Classes in Clothing, 113; see also Educa- 
tion and Home Economics Education 

Advertisers and Exhibitors, Flashes from Our, 70, 150, 238, 
244, 390, 480, 600, 608, 744, 748 

Advisory Councils, Using, 116 

Aesthetics, Recent Studies in the Field of Psychological, 7 

Affiliated State Assoviations (1958-59), Presidents of, and 
Fall Meeting Dates, 577 

Agricultural Research Service, USDA: see Reporting News 
of Home Economics Research of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA 

Air Permeability of Cotton Fabrics, Effect of Finishes on, 
187 

Axre, Guprun. See From the Plenary Sessions [of the 
Ninth International Congress on Home Economics], 632 

Alabama, Home Economics Week Observed in, 288 

Avsrecut, Rutw (and THetMa Graves). Family Owner- 
ship of Small Electrical Appliances, 284 

ALLEN, Mase Exrop. Attitudes toward the Supervisory 
Teacher Program, 286 

AAAS Meeting, Resolutions on Education Passed at, 372 

American Board of Nutrition Announces Examinations [ed.], 
51 

American Home Economics Association: AHEA Enlarges Its 
Public Relations Activities [ed.], 722; AHEA Fellowship 
Awards, 423; The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion Fellowships, 127; AHEA Legislative Program for 
1958-59, 445, 574; AHEA Offers Three Fellowships for 
Graduate Study in Home Economics [ed.], 722; AHEA 
Program of Work for 1958-60, 563; AHEA Reissues The 
Life of Ellen H. Richards [ed.], 289; Anita Reichert Joins 
AHEA Headquarters Staff [ed.], 660; Annual Meeting 


American Home Economics Association (Continued ) 
in Review, 523; Association [AHEA] Business Reports, 
528; Auditor’s Report, 724; Bon Voyage to Philadelphia, 
526; Budget for 1958-59, 575; Conference Held on 
Philosophy and Objectives, 791; Constitution and Bylaws, 
579, see also 373; Family Economics-Home Management 
Conference Report Published by AHEA [ed.], 661; FE- 
HM Directory Compiled [ed.], 446; 50th Anniversary 
Aids Prepared for State Use [ed.], 792; 49th Annual 
Meeting, 347, 424; Gift from Connecticut Association Aids 
Landscaping at Headquarters [ed.], 222; High Lights of 
the Annual Meeting, 521; Holiday Greetings from AHEA 
Staff [ed.], 792; HEIB Directory Available, 186; It Pays 
to Pay Dues Promptly [ed.], 289; It’s Our Program of 
Work, 442; Make Hotel Reservations Now for 1958 AHEA 
Annual Meeting, 49; New AHEA Officers, 494; New Life 
Members for AHEA, 575; 1957-58 Report of Activities, 
528; Officers and Committees [AHEA], 1958-59—Person- 
nel, 494, 586-592; Program Plans for 1958 Annual Meet- 
ing, 103; Proposed Revisions of AHEA Constitution and 
Bylaws [ed.], 373; Resolutions from the Annual Meeting, 
529; Scholarship Students Encircle the Globe, 255; Spring 
Meetings of State Home Economics Associations, 129; 
State Membership in the Assembly of Delegates, 585; 
Statistical Report of State Associations, 578; Tentative 
Program—49th Annual Meeting, 200; Treasurer, Report 
of, 576; Vote for AHEA Officers during This Month 
[ed.], 128; Welcome to Philadelphia, 266; see also Com- 
mittees [AHEA], Journat or Home Economics, Sections 
[AHEA] Professional, Sections [AHEA] Subject Matter, 
and Washington News 

American Home Economics Association Budget for 1958-59, 
575 

AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 579; Proposed Revisions of 
[ed.], 373 

AHEA Enlarges Its Public Relations Activities [ed.], 722 

AHEA Fellowship Awards, 423 

American Home Economics Association Fellowships, The, 127 

AHEA Headquarters Staff, Anita Reichert Joins [ed.], 660 

AHEA Legislative Program for 1958-59, 445, 574 

AHEA Offers Three Fellowships for Graduate Study in 
Home Economics [ed.], 722 

AHEA Program of Work for 1958-60, 563 

AHEA Reissues The Life of Ellen H. Richards [ed.], 289 

AHEA Staff, Holiday Greetings from [ed.], 792 

AVA Annual Meeting Will Feature Communications [ed.], 
446 

4mapon, Epona P. Home Economics in a Scientific Age, 655; 
et al. Our Week Together (A Symposium), 644 

ANDERSON, CLARA. National Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion, lls 

Anita Reichert Joins AHEA Headquarters Staff [ed.], 660 

Annual Meeting in Review, 523 

Annual Meeting of AHEA: Annual Meeting in Review, 523; 
Bon Voyage to Philadelphia, 526; 49th Annual Meeting, 
347, 424; High Lights of the Annual Meeting, 521; 
Make Hotel Reservations Now for 1958 AHEA Annual 
Meeting, 49; Program Plans for 1958 Annual Meeting, 
103; Tentative Program—49th Annual Meeting, 200; Wel- 
come to Philadelphia, 266 

Anspacu, Kariyne. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 22 

Appliances: Family Ownership of Small Electrical Appli- 
ances, 284 

Application of Home Economics Knowledge, The, 638; (A 
Symposium ), 633 

Application of Home Economics Knowledge in Education of 
Youth, The, 623 

April Journat to Feature Summer Study Opportunities 
[ed.], 50 

Are Women Finished? 517 

Armstronc, Mary W. What Kind of Reader Are You? 49 
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Arnricu, Lorre (and Wi.ma D. Brewer). The Role of 


Fat in the Diet, 269 

Art Section [AHEA], Reports, 537, 567 

Ascorbic Acid and Color in Frozen and Cooked Asparagus, 
Effect of Holding Temperature on, 780 

Ascorbic Acid Content of Cooked Vegetables, Effect of 
Holding and Reheating on the, 159 

Ascorbic Acid in Leaf Blades of Field-grown Turnip Greens 
in Relation to Concurrent Solar Radiation and Air Tem- 
perature, 163 

Asparagus, Effect of Holding Temperature on Ascorbic Acid 
and Color in Frozen and Cooked, 780 

Assembly of Delegates, State Membership in the, 585 

Assistant to the Executive Secretary [AHEA], Report, 533 

Assistantships: Opportunities for Graduate Assistantships, 
Fellowships, and Scholarships, 1958-59 and 1959-60, 122; 
see also page 353 

Association [AHEA] Business Reports, 528 

Attitudes of Senior High School Girls toward Home Eco- 
nomics, 92 

Attitudes toward the Supervisory Teacher Program, 286 

Auditor’s Report, 72 

Aurincer, Carnot. Bon Voyage to Philadelphia, 526; 
Citizenship in a Changing World, 716 


B 


Bapoux, Manrcuerrre, et al. Our Week Together (A Sym- 
posium), 644 

Bat, B. Tara, et al. The Contribution of Home Economics 
(A Symposium), 635 

Bamp, Giapys A. Student Management Workshop Applies 
Classroom Learning to Business, 720 

Baxkie, Metva B. Reconsidering College Teaching of Food 
and Nutrition, 759 

Bane, Lita, Memorial to [ed.], 51, see also 737 

Barciay, Marion S. Future Homemakers of America Ad- 
visory Board Meets, 118 

BatcHeLLer, Dororny, et al. The Application of Home 
Economics Knowledge (A Symposium ), 633 

BecKMAN, Summiey A. Sandusky County Home Economists 
in Homemaking Aid “Heart of the Home,” 785 

Being Professional in a Supermarket, 762 

Bennett, Grace. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 229 

Better Nutrition Conference Planned [ed.], 661 

Bevenince, Exizasern, et al. How to Study Consumer 
Satisfaction with Children’s Clothing Made of Different 
Textile Fibers, 215 

Biochemical Aspects of Foods Preserved by Ionizing Radi- 
ation, Nutritional and, 695 

Bivens, Gorpvon E. Consumers and Their Trading Stamps, 
251 

BLaIspELL, RicHarp S. More Women Are Working, 261 

Bianp, Rosina. Living Alone—on Two Crutches and One 
Foot, 366 

Biocn, Mary Detior. Tribute to a Home Economics 
Mother, 350 

Board of Trustees [AHEA], Report of, 528 

Bon Voyage to Philadelphia, 526 

Books Received: 
All-Italian Cookbook, The, 736 
America’s Homemaking Book, 61 
Art of Dating, The, 666 
At Work in the Kitchen, 470 
Atomic Energy in Agriculture, 303 
Betty Crocker’s Dinner for Two Cook Book, 802 
Building Your Marriage, 664 
Buy or Rent? 469 
Camping and Outdoor Cooking, The, 470 
Chemical Anthropology: A New Approach to Growth in 

Children, 62 


INDEX 


Books Received (Continued 


Child in the Educative Process, The, 231 

Complete Book for Clubwomen, The, 63 

Complete Book of Flowers and Plants for Interior Deco- 
ration, T:.c, 470 

Constance Spry Cookery Book, The, 470 

Cooking Bold and Fearless, 141 

Cooking the Smart Way, 736 

Cooking With a Foreign Accent, 736 

Cooking With Casseroles, 736 

Cooking without Looking, 434 

Costume Selection, 664 

Cotton, 668 

Craftsman’s Manual, Volumes 1 and 2, The, 470 

Desigaing and Drafting for Handweavers, 668 

Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage, A, 141 

Directory for Exceptional Children, 468 

Elementary Statistical Methods, 668 

Enriching Family Life, 138 

Far Eastern Epicure, The, 736 

52 Fridays: Meatless Menus and Recipes, 139 

Focus on Fabrics, 466 

Food Preparation—With Illustrations and Discussions of 
Success or Failure, 63 

Government and Housing in Metropolitan Areas, 802 

Guide to Career Information, 303 

Health Teaching in Schools, 469 

Health Yearbook—1957, 736 

History of Nutrition, A, 301 

Home Economics: Careers and Homemaking, 466 

Home Economics Careers for You, 232 

Homemaking for Teen-Agers, 593 

Housing: A Factual Analysis, 302 

How to Give a Fashion Show, 62 

How to Measure Ability to Pay for Social and Health 
Services, 140 

Introduction to General Textiles Laboratory Manual, 736 

Introduction to Protein Chemistry, 138 

Italian Food, 736 

June Platt Cook Book, The, 802 

Junior Homemaking, 593 

Learning About Children, 467 

Let's Decorate, 469 

Life of Ellen H. Richards, The, 289, 303 

Love and Conflict, 468 

Management for You, 735 

Manual of Nutrition, 138 

Marriage Counseling: A Casebook, 735 

Menu Maker and Party Planner, 301 

New Understandings of Learlership, 139 

Nutrition for Practical Nurses, 736 

Nutrition in the Elementary School, 667 

Nutrition Manual for Nurses, 63 

Personal and Family Finance, 301 

Psychology: Understanding Human Behavior, 664 

Psychology for Living, 61 

Psychology of Early Childhood, The, 594 

Public Welfare Directory—1958, The, 736 

Rand, Sweeny and Vincent’s Growth and Development of 
the Young Child, 666 

Reweave It Yourself, 802 

Sew Far, Sew Good! 594 

Social Welfare Forum, 1957, The, 141 

Stay Slim for Life, 802 

Story of Bread, The, 668 

Story of Education, The, 61 

Tailoring, 664 

Trouble With Women, The, 468 

United States Government Organization Manual—1958-59, 
736 

Work Simplification, 140 
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Books Received (Continued) 
Working with Student Teachers, 593 
Young Teens Talk It Over, 62 
Your High School Days, 466 

Boyd, Barbara: She’s Belma in Turkey, 369 

BraDLey, Rose FAULKNER (and Car_rrep B. BRODERICK). 
Eighth Graders’ Interest in Child Care and Development, 
115 

Braille, Cooking without Looking Offers Recipes in, 434 

Bratton, EstHer Crew. Some Factors of Cost to the Body 
in Standing or Sitting to Work Under Different Postural 
Conditions, 711 

Brew, Marcaret L. (and Curistine Newark ). Conference 
on Teaching Financial Management, 498 

Brewer, Witma D. (and Lorre Arnricnu). The Role of 
Fat in the Diet, 269 

Bricker, A. JuNE. Communication through a Memorandum, 
351; Planning for Rehabilitation Service, 701 

BrittincHaM, W. H., et al. Ascorbic Acid in Leaf Blades 
of Field-grown Turnip Greens in Relation to Concurrent 
Solar Radiation and Air Temperature, 163 

Broperick, CARLFRED B. (and Rose FAULKNER BRADLEY). 
Eighth Graders’ Interest in Child Care and Development, 
115 

Broken Homes: Do Broken Homes Affect Personality Adjust- 
ment? 44 

Brown, Myrtie L. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 229 

Brucuer, Oca P. It’s Our Program of Work, 442 

Budget for 1958-59, AHEA, 575 

Budgets for Use by Social Agencies, The Value of Studies 
of Family Expenditures in Setting Up, 765 

Bulletin Board Teaches and Interprets, The, 784 

Bulletin Explains Vocational Education Programs [ed.], 
289 

Buntin, L. Ann. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 223 

BurcuinaL, Lee G. Development of Girls’ Sex-Role Identi- 
fication, 708 

Busu, Lucie, et al. 
340 

Business Manager [AHEA], Report, 533 

Business, Student Management Workshop Applies Classroom 
Learning to Business, 720 

Bylaws [AHEA] and Constitution, 579; see also Proposed 
Revisions of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws [ed.], 
373 


New Techniques (A Symposium), 


Cc 


Canada: The Nutrition Society of Canada Founded in June 
[ed.], 723 

Canadian Dietetic Association Invites U. S. Colleagues 
[ed.], 375 

Canadian Home Economics Association: Come to St. An- 
drews by-the-Sea~AHEA Welcome at Canadian Meeting 
[ed.], 375 

Canover, Heten G. Home Economics in Marketing Re- 
search, 419 

Career in Fashion Design, A, 281 

Career Leaflet from Office of Education [ed.], 50 

Careers: Being Professional in a Supermarket, 762; A Career 
in Fashion Design, 281; Career Leaflet from Office of 
Education [ed.], 50; The Contribution of Home Econo- 
mics (A Symposium ), 635; Girl Scout Camps Offer Food 
Supervisory Positions [ed.], 290; Tribute to a Home 
Economics Mother, 350; We Serve Families—A Home 
Economist in Social Welfare, 40 

[Cartson], GweENDOLYN Davis WAGNER. 
Doctoral Thesis], 225 

Carol Lane Traffic Safety Awards, Nominations Invited for 
[ed.], 222 

Centralized or Decentralized Food Service? 29 

Challenge of Today, Our, 721 


[Abstract of 


December 1958 


Challenge to Home Economics Teachers, A: Keeping Up to 
Date, 9 

Change, Foundations for, 693 

Changes in Expenditures of Urban Families, 683 

Changes of the Space Age, Living with the, 495 

Changing World, Lasting Values in a, 751 

Cuarves, Virncinta R. (and Frances O. Van Duvuyne). 
Effect of Holding and Reheating on the Ascorbic Acid 
Content of Cooked Vegetables, 159 

Chemistry, Factors Related to Achievement of Home Eco- 
nomics Majors in, 767 

Child Care and Development, Eighth Graders’ Interest in, 
115 

Child Care Problems of Physically Handicapped Mothers: 
see Home Economists in Rehabilitation (A Symposium), 
702 

Child Development: see Family Relations and Child Devel- 
opment 

Childhood: Middle Childhood and Preadolescence Deserve 
Study Too, 33 

Children: see Family Relations and Child Development 

Children’s Clothing: How to Study Consumer Satisfaction 
with Children’s Clothing Made of Different Textile Fibers, 
213 

Children’s Social Acceptance, Personality Characteristics of 
College Students and Accuracy of Their Judgments of, 
207 

Christmas: For Christmas—A Journat Subscription [ed.], 
723; Holiday Greetings from AHEA Staff [ed.], 792 

Citizenship in a Changing World, 716 

City Groups Sponsor Experiment in Education for Marriage, 
433 

Ciarke, Mary A., et al. Our Week Together (A Sym- 
posium), 644 

Classroom Instruction Improves Home Kitchens, 755 

Cleanup, Use of Time During Family Meal Preparation and, 
447 

Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

Clothing and Textile Teachers Invited to National Meeting 
[ed.], 661 

Clothing Laboratories: Efficiency Built In, 414 

Clothing Workshop in a Secondary School, 285 

Ciow, Berrua. Meat Knowledge and Practices of Mon- 
tana Homemakers, 359 

CoLeMan, Patricia, et al, The Application of Home Eco- 
nomics Knowledge (A Symposium), 633 

College by a Do-It-Yourself Plan, How to Go to, 433 

College Classes, Pupil-Teacher Planning Used in, 435 

College Clubs, 40, 110, 219, 281, 369, 440, 526, 654, 716, 
788 

College Clubs Section [AHEA], Reports, 546, 572 

College Day: Making College Day Work for Recruitment, 
112 

College Education Is for Women, Too! 436 

College Students: Personal Adjustment of College Students, 
194; Personality Characteristics of College Students and 
Accuracy of Their Judgments of Children’s Social Ac- 
ceptance, 207 

College Teaching of Food and Nutrition, Reconsidering, 759 

College Women: Values College Women Consider in Cloth- 
ing Selection, 43 

Colleges and Universities Section [AHEA], Reports, 540, 
568 

Color in Frozen and Cooked Asparagus, Effect of Holding 
Temperature on Ascorbic Acid and, 780 

Come to St. Andrews by-the-Sea-AHEA Welcome at 
Canadian Meeting [ed.], 375 

Committees [AHEA]: Personnel, 586, 588-592; Reports: 
AHEA Public Relations, 547; Awards, 548; College Clubs, 
Advisory on, 548; Committees, 548; Constitution and 
Bylaws, 548; Consumer Interests, 549; Councilors’ Cre- 
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Committees [AHEA] (Continued) 
dentials, 551; Elections, 551; Federal Research Related 
to Home Economics, 551; Fellowship Awards, 552; 
Fiftieth Anniversary, 552; International, 552; Legislation, 
553; Local Arrangements for 1958 Annual Meeting, 554; 
Membership Credentials, 554; Nominating, 554; Organiz- 
ing Committee for the Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics, 554; Philosophy and Objectives of 
Home Economics, 555; Program for the 1958 Annual 
Meeting, 555; Program-of-Work, 556; Publications and 
Advertising, Advisory for, 556; Resolutions, 529 

Committees [AHEA]—1958-59, Officers and, 586-592 

Communication through a Memorandum, 351 

Communications: AVA Annual Meeting Will Feature Com- 
munications [ed.], 446; Communication through a 
Memorandum, 351; Communications (A Symposium), 
274; Communications—Reporting Back After a Confer- 
ence, 421; What Is Communication [ed.], 128; What Is 
My Commun-I-Q? 221 

Communications (A Symposium ), 274 

Communications— Reporting Back After a Conference, 421 

Communities: Keeping Up to Date, 9; Zoning and Planning, 
247 

Comparison of Scales to Measure Socioeconomic Factors, 
114 

Competence in Family Living, Counseling for, 15 

Conference Held on Philosophy and Objectives, 791 

Conference on Teaching Financial Management, 498 

Congress Committees Complete Plans, 438 

Congress Impressions, 654 

Congress in Pictures, The, 641 

Connecticut Home Economics Association: Gift from Con- 
necticut Association Aids Landscaping at Headquarters 
[ed.], 222 

Constitution [AHEA] and Bylaws, 579; see also Proposed 
Revisions of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws [ed.], 373 

Consumer Education Programs, Methods in Extension Serv- 
ice, 719 

Consumer Food Buyers Today Are Good Managers, 117 

Consumer Problems: Being Professional in a Supermarket, 
762; Consumer Food Buyers Today Are Good Managers, 
117; Consumers and Their Trading Stamps, 251; How to 
Study Consumer Satisfaction with Children’s Clothing 
Made of Different Textile Fibers, 213; see also Labeling 

Consumer Satisfaction with Children’s Clothing Made of 
Different Textile Fibers, How to Study, 213 

Consumers and Their Trading Stamps, 251 

Consumption of Poultry Products in Alabama, Factors 
Affecting, 42 

Contribution of Home Economics, The (A Symposium), 
635 

Contribution of Home Economics Education to the Position 
of Women in the World Today, The, 625 

Contribution of Home Economics to the Social and Eco- 
nomic Life of the Family and to Social and Economic 
Progress through Expanding Careers, The, 640 

Cooking without Looking Offers Recipes in Braille, 434 

Cooling Devices: Temperature Control for Houses, 175 

Cotton Fabrics, Effect of Finishes on Air Permeability of, 
187 

Cotton, New Finishes on, 12 

Cotton T-Shirts, Relationship of Loop Shape to Dimensional 
Change in Laundering of Plain Knit, 355 

Councilors’ Unit of AHEA Council, Report of State Presi- 
dents’ and, 529 

Counseling for Competence in Family Living, 15 

Courses: The Effect of High School Size and Course Pattern 
on Achievement in College Home Economics, 775 

Cowes, May L., et al. Savings in Distance Walked in 
Kitchens through Reorganization of Storage and Work 
Space, 169 
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Cramer, Ricuarp D., et al. Temperature Control for Houses, 
175 

Crist; Hazex V. (and Mary E. Lowruer ). Clothing Work- 
shop in a Secondary School, 285 

Cromaie, Dorotuy Buck (and Ramona STRONG PHULLIPs ) 
HEIH Groups Entertain Visitors from Other Lands, 367 

CrUTCHFIELD, Nancy Boswortu. We Serve Families, 40 

Cruz, Eva YoLtanpa. “Four-Class” Home Economics Pro- 
gram Organization in Puerto Rico, 48 

Cusson, Patricia. Those Mysterious Theses, 219 

Curier, Nenex Vircinia F. (and Isu Kajatoen Wasrro) 
Indonesia Launches Family Research Program, 688; (and 
Isu SorratM1). Home Economics Association in Indo- 

nesia Celebrates Its First Anniversary, 692 


Dacueé, Litty. Are Women Finished? 517 

Dairy Products, Knowledge of Nutrition as Related to the 
Use of, 25 

Davis, Emuty C. Reporting News of Home Economics Re- 
search of the Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 52, 
102, 292, 354, 437, 653, 726, 787 

Davis, Mutprep Jean. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 226 

Dawe, Heten C. Teaching Child Development—Runs, Hits, 
and Errors, 81 

Deenrine, R. B., et al. Temperature Control for Houses, 175 

Delegates, State Membership in the Assembly of, 585 

pE Lucer, Jacguetine. The Contribution of Home Eco- 
nomics Education to the Position of Women in the World 


Today, 625 
pe Martinez, Ana L. Reyes 
Section Plans Research and In-Service Programs, 718 
Design, A Career in Fashion, 281 
Development and Use of Research Methods in Child De- 


Puerto Rico Home Economics 


velopment, 201 

Development of Girls’ Sex-Role Identification, 708 

Dicxins, Dororuy (and Vincmua Fercuson). Knowledge 
of Nutrition as Related to the Use of Dairy Products, 25 

Diets of Families in the Ryukyu Islands, 89 

Diuctin, Cyntuia M. (and Mary Anna Grimes). Effect 
of Finishes on Air Permeability of Cotton Fabrics, 187 

Discussion Groups Report, The, 637 

Do Broken Homes Affect Personality Adjustment? 44 

Do-It-Yourself Plan, How to Go to College by a, 433 

Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 1956-57, 
Abstracts of, 223 

DonaLpson, Beatrice (and Vincinta KRoEeNer). 
Time in Type A School Lunch Programs in Wisconsin, 
451 

Dormitory 


Labor 


Rooms, Performance and Wear-Cost Ratio of 

Drapery Fabrics for, 772 

Drapery Fabrics for Dormitory Rooms, Performance and 
Wear-Cost Ratio of, 772 

Dresses: see Textiles and Clothing 

DrumMMonpD, Murnrer McHAce 
Measure Socioeconomic Factors, 114 

Dues: It Pays to Pay Dues Promptly [ed.], 289 

E 

Economic Life and Progress: The Contribution of Home 
Economics to the Social and Economic Life of the Family 
and to Social and Economic Progress through Expanding 
Careers, 640 

Editor of Publications [AHEA], Report, 534 

Editor’s Mail, From the, 69, 148, 320, 479, 669, 742, 746 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals (Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Adult), 53, 293, 457, 727; (Higher), 130, 376, 
794; Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Education, 
1956-57, 223; The Application of Home Economics 
Knowledge (A Symposium), 633; The Bulletin Board 
Teaches and Interprets, 784; College Education Is for 


Comparison of Scales to 
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Education (Continu 2r:) 
Women, Too! 436; The Effect of High School Size and 
Course Pattern on Achievement in College Home Eco- 
nomics, 775; Factors Related to Achievement of Home 
Economics Majors in Chemistry, 767; Facts on Needs and 
Resources for Education Beyond the High School [ed.], 
51; Foundations for Change, 693; An International View 
of Education, 327; An In-Use Approach to Nutrition 
Teaching, 47; Keeping Up to Date, 9; National Con- 
ference on Rural Education, 119; National Issues in 
Education Today, 503; New Bulletin Exchanges Informa- 
tion on Education of Women [ed.], 446; Nutrition Edu- 
cation in the Elementary Schools, 335; Public Understand- 
ing and Support for Education [Washington News], 326; 
Resolutions on Education Passed at AAAS Meeting, 372; 
Washington News, 8, 80, 404; see also Adult Education, 
Home Economics Education, and Workshops 

Education for Marriage, City Groups Sponsor Experiment 
in, 433 

Education for Professional Leadership, In: see The Appli- 
cation of Home Economics Knowledge (A Symposium), 
633 

Education of Women, New Bulletin Exchanges Information 
on [ed.], 446 

Education of Youth, The Application of Home Economics 
Knowledge In, 623 

Education Programs for Adults, In: see The Application of 
Home Economics Knowledge (A Symposium ), 633 

Education through Mass Media, In: see The Application of 
Home Economics Knowledge (A Symposium), 633 

Effect of Finishes on Air Permeability of Cotton Fabrics, 
187 

Effect of High School Size and Course Pattern on Achieve- 
ment in College Home Economics, The, 775 

Effect of Holding and Reheating on the Ascorbic Acid 
Content of Cooked Vegetables, 159 

Effect of Holding Temperature on Ascorbic Acid and Color 
in Frozen and Cooked Asparagus, 780 

Efficiency Built In, 414 

Effie I. Raitt Fellow, 1957-58, 562 

Eighth Graders’ Interest in Child Care and Development, 
115 

Electric Surface Units, Temperature-controlled, 21 

Electrical Appliances, Family Ownership of Small, 284 

Elementary Schools, Nutrition Education in the, 335 

Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education Section 
[AHEA], Reports, 541, 569 

Ellen H. Richards, AHEA Reissues The Life of [ed.], 
289 

Ellen H. Richards Fellow, 1957-58, 562 

Encore—Music, Minnesota, and Recipes, 109 

Epstrern, Mary McCue. A Career in Fashion Design, 281 

Everett, Estuer (and Beatrice Pao.ucci). Home Man- 
agement Residence Looks Ahead to the Working Wife, 
331 

Executive Board and Executive Committee [AHEA], Report 
of, 528 

Executive Committee [AHEA], Report of, Executive Board 
and, 528 

Executive Secretary [AHEA], Report, 530 

Exhibitors, Flashes from Our Advertisers and, 70, 150, 238, 
244, 390, 480, 600, 608, 744, 748 

Expenditures of Urban Families, Changes in, 683 

Experiment in Education for Marriage, City Groups Sponsor, 
433 


Experimental Approach to Housing Research, An, 99 

Extension Service Consumer Education Programs, Methods 
in, 719 

Extension Service, New Bulletin Describes [ed]., 793 

Extension Service Section [AHEA], Reports, 541, 569 


Eye Openers, 347 


December 1958 


F 

Fabric-backed, Plastic-coated Wall Coverings, Serviceability 
of, 185 

Fabrics: see Textiles and Clothing 

Factors Affecting Consumption of Poultry Products in 
Alabama, 42 

Factors Influencing Wear of Girls’ Dresses, 104 

Factors Related to Achievement of Home Economics Majors 
in Chemistry, 767 

Facts on Needs and Resources for Education Beyond the 
High School [ed.], 51 

Fall Meeting Dates of Affiliated State Associations, 577 

Fallgatter, Florence, Former AHEA President, Retires, 
659 

Families: Changes in Expenditures of Urban Families, 683; 
Rural Families and FAO, 507 

Family Economics Conference to Follow Annual Meeting, 
372 

Family Economics—-Home Management: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 54, 131, 294, 377, 458, 728, 795; Abstracts 
of Doctoral Theses Related to Family Economics—Home 
Management, 1956-57, 226; Changes in Expenditures of 
Urban Families, 683; Comparison of Scales to Measure 
Socioeconomic Factors, 114; Conference on Teaching 
Financial Management, 498; The Contribution of Home 
Economics (A Symposium), 635; Factors Affecting Con- 
sumption of Poultry Products in Alabama, 42; Family 
Economics Conference to Follow Annual Meeting, 372; 
Family Economics-Home Management Conference Report 
Published by AHEA [ed.], 661; FE-HM Directory Com- 
piled [ed.], 446; The Money We Spend, 514; More 
Women Are Working, 261; Use of Time During Family 
Meal Preparation and Cleanup, 447; The Value of Studies 
of Family Expenditures in Setting Up Budgets for Use by 
Social Agencies, 765 

FE-HM Directory Compiled [ed.], 446 

Family Economics-Home Management Section [AHEA], 
Reports, 537, 567 

Family Life: see Family Economics-Home Maragement and 
Family Relations and Child Development 

Family Living, Counseling for Competence in, 15 

Family Meal Preparation and Cleanup, Use of Time During, 
447 

Family Ownership of Small Electrical Appliances, 284 

Family Relations and Chiki Development: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 55, 132, 295, 378, 459, 729, 796; Abstracts 
of Doctoral Theses Related to Family Relations and Child 
Development, 228; Counseling for Competence in Family 
Living, 15; Development and Use of Research Methods 
in Child Development, 201; Development of Girls’ Sex- 
Role Identification, 708; Do Broken Homes Affect Person- 
ality Adjustment? 44; Eighth Graders’ Interest in Child 
Care and Development, 115; Home Economists in Re- 
habilitation (A Symposium ), 702; Middle Childhood and 
Preadolescence Deserve Study Too, 33; Personality 
Characteristics of College Students and Accuracy of Their 
Judgments of Children’s Social Acceptance, 207; Teaching 
Child Development—Runs, Hits, and Errors, 81 

Family Relations and Child Development Section [AHEA], 
Reports, 538, 567 

Family Research Program, Indonesia Launches, 688 

Fashion: New Techniques (A Symposium), 340 

Fashion Design, A Career in, 281 

Fat in the Diet, The Role of, 269 

Fatty Acids: The Free Fatty Acid Content and the Smoke 
Point of Some Fats, 778 

Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act: see Washington 
News, 682 

Fellows [AHEA], Reports: Effie I. Raitt Fellow, 1957-58, 
562; Ellen H. Richards Fellow, 1957-58, 562 
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Fellowships: AHEA Fellowship Awards, 423; The American 
Home Economics Association Fellowships, 127; AHEA 
Offers Three Fellowships for Graduate Study in Home 
Economics [ed.], 722; General Foods Fellowships, 97, 
see also 520; List of Graduate Study Opportunities Avail- 
able [ed.], 723; Opportunities for Graduate Assistantships, 
Fellowships, and Scholarships, 1958-59 and 1959-60, 122, 
353; see also Fellows, International Scholarships, and 
Scholarships 

Fercuson, VirnciniA (and Dororuy Dicxins). Knowledge 
of Nutrition as Related to the Use of Dairy Products, 25 

Few Observations about Scholarship, A, 365 

Field Secretary [AHEA], Report, 536 

Fifth International Congress on Nutrition: 
Nutrition Congress to Meet in Washington in 1960 [ed]., 
661 

50th Anniversary Aids Prepared for State Use [ed.], 792 

Financial Management, Conference on Teaching, 498 

Finishes on Air Permeability of Cotton Fabrics, Effect of, 
187 

Finishes on Cotton, New, 12 

Fiscuer, Joun H. Foundations for Change, 693 

Flashes from Our Advertisers and Exhibitors, 70, 150, 238, 
244, 390, 480, 600, 608, 744, 748 

Fiercuer, Hazex M. (and S. Hecen Roserts). Relation- 
ship of Loop Shape to Dimensional Change in Launder- 
ing of Plain Knit Cotton T-Shirts, 355 

Florence Fallgatter, Former AHEA President, Retires, 659 

FAO, Rural Families and, 507 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals—Foods: 56, 
296, 460, 730; Nutrition: 135, 381, 799; Abstracts of 
Doctoral Theses Related to Food and Nutrition, 1956-57, 
229; American Board of Nutrition Announces Examina- 
tions [ed.], 51; Are Your Food Classes Keeping Up with 
the Times? 340; Ascorbic Acid in Leaf Blades of Field- 
grown Turnip Greens in Relation to Concurrent Solar 
Radiation and Air Temperature, 163; Better Nutrition 
Conference Planned [ed.], 661; Centralized or Decentral- 
ized Food Service? 29; Consumer Food Buyers Today Are 
Good Managers, 117; Cooking without Looking Offers 
Recipes in Braille, 434; Diets of Families in the Ryukyu 
Islands, 89; Effect of Holding and Reheating on the As- 
corbic Acid Content of Cooked Vegetables, 159; Effect 
of Holding Temperature on Ascorbic Acid and Color in 
Frozen and Cooked Asparagus, 780; Food Taste Patterns 
of Junior High School Students, 719; The Food We Eat, 
510, see also 687; The Free Fatty Acid Content and the 
Smoke Point of Some Fats, 778; “ . . . the highest possible 
level of health,” 416; Home Economists in Rehabilitation 
(A Symposium ), 702; International Nutrition Congress to 
Meet in Washington in 1960 [ed.], 661; An In-Use Ap- 
proach to Nutrition Teaching, 47; Knowledge of Nutrition 
as Related to the Use of Dairy Products, 25; Meat 
Knowledge and Practices of Montana Homemakers, 359; 
New Techniques (A Symposium), 340; Nutrition Educa- 
tion in the Elementary Schools, 335; The Nutrition So- 
ciety of Canada Founded in June [ed.], 723; Nutritional 
and Biochemical Aspects of Foods Preserved by Ionizing 
Radiation, 695; Reconsidering College Teaching of Food 
and Nutrition, 759; Research in Foods, 110; The Role of 
Fat in the Diet, 269 

Food and Nutrition Section [AHEA], Reports, 539, 567 

Food Classes: New Techniques (A Symposium), 340 

Food Preparation Problems: see Home Economists in Re- 
habilitation (A Symposium ), 702 

Food Service, Centralized or Decentralized, 29 

Food Supervisory Positions, Girl Scout Camps Offer [ed.], 
290 

Food Taste Patterns of Junior High School Students, 719 

Food We Eat, The, 510, see also 687 

For Christmas—A Journat Subscription [ed.], 723 


International 
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49th Annual Meeting of AHEA: see American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and Annual Meeting of AHEA 

Foundations for Change, 693 

“Four-Class” Home Economics Program Organization in 
Puerto Rico, 48 

Free Fatty Acid Content and the Smoke Point of Some Fats, 
The, 778 

From the Plenary Sessions [of the Ninth International Con- 
gress on Home Economics], 632 

Fuits, ANNA Caro. Our Challenge of Today, 721 

Future Homemakers of America Advisory Board Meets, 118 

G 

Garpner, D. Bruce, et al. Development and Use of Re- 
search Methods in Child Development, 201 

Garrarp, Verna Apams. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
230 

Garrett, Luca Dennison. Attitudes of Senior High School 
Girls toward Home Economics, 92 

Gassett, Lorna Jean. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 226 

General Foods Fellowships, 97, see also 520 

GercHe..t, Netson F. New Finishes on Cotton, 12 

Gusson, Isopex S. President’s Address, 629 

Gift from Connecticut Association Aids Landscaping at 
Headquarters [ed.], 222 

Gincies, Rusy Heatuer. Personal Adjustment of College 
Students, 194 

Girl Scout Camps Offer Food Supervisory Positions [ed.]., 
290 

Girls’ Dresses, Factors Influencing Wear of, 104 

Girls’ Sex-Role Identification, Development of, 708 

Girls, Some Clothing Practices of Thirteen-Year-Old, 783 

Glamour: Are Women Finished? 517 

Go.pserc, Srecta R. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 228 

Graduate Assistantships, Fellowships, and Scholarships, 
1958-59 and 1959-60, Opportunities for, 122, see also 353 

Graduate Study Opportunities Available, List of [ed.], 723 

Graves, THe.Ma (and Ruts ALsrecut). Family Owner- 
ship of Small Electrical Appliances, 28 

Games, Ernet T., et al. Ascorbic Acid in Leaf Blades of 
Field-grown Turnip Greens in Relation to Concurrent 
Solar Radiation and Air Temperature, 163 

Gries, Mary ANNA (and Cynruta M. Ditim). Effect of 
Finishes on Air Permeability of Cotton Fabrics, 187 

Grooming: Are Women Finished? 517 


H 


Hatz, Oxtve A. Factors Related to Achievement of Home 
Economics Majors in Chemistry, 767; Making College Day 
Work for Recruitment, 112 

Hamutton, Conapex. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 230 

Handicapped, The: Home Economists in Rehabilitation (A 
Symposium ), 702; Living Alone—on Two Crutches and 
One Foot, 366; Planning for Rehabilitation Service, 701; 
Sandusky County Home Economists in Homemaking Aid 
“Heart of the Home,” 785; Steps to Aid Handicapped 
Women in Homemaking, 790 

Harcreaves, Winirrep S. Our Work Ahead, 646 

Harmon, Louise. Keeping Up to Date, 9 

Harper, Rosert W. An International View of Education, 
327 

Harais, Jesse W. 
Yourself Plan, 433 

Harris, Marcaret B. Science in Exotic Setting at Ninth 
Pacific Congress, 287; (and Hmoxo Nasniro). Diets of 
Families in the Ryukyu Islands, 89 

Haruaway, Miricent L. Resolutions on Education Passed 
at AAAS Meeting, 372 

Have You Made Plans for Recruitment? 788 

Hawxes, GLENN R., et al. Development and Use of Re- 
search Methods in Child Development, 201; How to Study 


How to Go to College by a Do-It- 
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Consumer Satisfaction with Children’s Clothing Made of 
Different Textile Fibers, 213 

Hawkins, Mary. “. . . the highest possible level of health,” 
416; This Is Our World, 611 

Health: “ . . . the highest possible level of health,” 416; 
Some Factors of Cost to the Body in Standing or Sitting 
to Work Under Different Postural Conditions, 711; see 
also Social Welfare and Public Health 

“Heart of the Home,” Sandusky County Home Economists 
in Homemaking Aid, 785 

High Lights of the Annual Meeting, 521 

High Lights of the Ninth International Congress on Home 
Economics of the International Federation of Home Eco- 
nomics, 612 

High School Girls: Attitudes of Senior High School Girls 
toward Home Economics, 92 

High School Size and Course Pattern on Achievement in 
College Home Economics, The Effect of, 775 

highest possible level of health,” “. . . the, 416 

Hm, Kare Aveve. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 223 

Hm, M. Estuer (and Grace K. Napic). Welcome to 
Philadelphia, 266 

Hose., CAROLYN JEAN. Congress Impressions, 654 

Holding Temperature on Ascorbic Acid and Color in Frozen 
and Cooked Asparagus, Effect of, 780 

Holiday Greetings from AHEA Staff [ed.], 792 

Hotmes, Emma Grace. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
227 

Ho.ttTMaN, Mary E. What Is Communication? 128 

Home Care: New Techniques (A Symposium), 340 

Home Economics: Attitude of Senior High School Girls 
toward Home Economics, 92; The Contribution of Home 
Economics (A Symposium), 635; The Contribution of 
Home Economics to the Social and Economic Life of the 
Family and to Social and Economic Progress through 
Expanding Careers, 640; Reviewing Our Orbit, 499 

Home Economics Abroad: “Four-Class” Home Economics 
Program Organization in Puerto Rico, 48; Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Indonesia Celebrates Its First 
Anniversary, 692; Pakistan Association Advances Pro- 
fessionally [ed.], 51; see also International 

Home Economics Association in Indonesia Celebrates Its 
First Anniversary, 692 

Home Economics Club: What the Home Economics Club 
Means to Me, 220 

Home Economics Education: The Application of Home 
Economics Knowledge in Education of Youth, 623; Atti- 
tudes of Senior High School Girls toward Home Eco- 
nomics, 92; Attitudes toward the Supervisory Teacher 

, 286; Classroom Instruction Improves Home 

Kitchens, 755; Clothing Workshop in a Secondary School, 
285; The Contribution of Home Economics Education to 
the Position of Women in the World Today, 625; Eighth 
Graders’ Interest in Child Care and Development, 115; 
“Four-Class” Home Economics Program Organization in 
Puerto Rico, 48; From the Plenary Sessions [of the Ninth 
International Congress on Home Economics], 632; Home 
Management Residence Looks Ahead to the Working 
Wife, 331; Homemaking Education for Boys as Well as 
Girls, 258; Our Challenge of Today, 721; Pupil-Teacher 
Planning Used in College Classes, 435; Reconsidering 
College Teaching of Food and Nutrition, 759; The Social, 
Scientific, and Technical Information Required for Effec- 
tive Home Economics Education, 637; Using Advisory 
Councils, 116; see also Adult Education and Education 

Home Economics in a Scientific Age, 655 

HEIB Directory Available, 186 

Home Economics in Business Section [AHEA], Reports, 
542, 570 

Home Economics in Institution Administration Section 
[AHEA], Reports, 544, 570 


December 1958 


Home Economics in Marketing Research, 419 

Home Economics Knowledge, The Application of, 638; (A 
Symposium ), 633 

Home Economics Majors in Chemistry, Factors Related to 
Achievement of, 767 

Home Economics Mother, Tribute to a, 350 

Home Economics Research, The Role of, 619; see also 
Reporting News of Home Economics Research of the 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA 

Home Economics Week Observed in Alabama, 288 

Home Economist in Social Welfare, A: see We Serve 
Families, 40 

Home Economists in Homemaking Aid “Heart of the Home,” 
Sandusky County, 785 

Home Economists iv Homemaxinc, AHEA. 
Group. Is Homemaking Important? 87 

HEIH Groups Entertain Visitors from Other Lands, 367 

Home Economists in Homemaking Section [AHEA], Re- 
ports, 544, 571 

Home Economists in Rehabilitation (A Symposium), 702 

Home Laundering, 36 

Home Management Residence Looks Ahead to the Working 
Wife, 331 

Homemaking: Is Homemaking Important? 87 

Homemaking Education for Boys as Well as Girls, 258 

Homemaking, Steps to Aid Handicapped Women in, 790 

Household Equipment: see Housing and Household Equip- 
ment 

Housing: see Housing and Household Equipment 

Housing and Household Equipment: Abstracts from Periodi- 
cals, 57, 133, 297, 379, 461, 731, 797; Classroom Instruc- 
tion Improves Home Kitchens, 755; Efficiency Built In, 
414; An Experimental Approach to Housing Research, 99; 
Family Ownership of Small Electrical Appliances, 284; 
Home Laundering, 36; The Modified Movable Wall, 276; 
Savings in Distance Walked in Kitchens through Reor- 
ganization of Storage and Work Space, 169; Serviceability 
of Fabric-backed, Plastic-coated Wall Coverings, 185; 
Temperature Control for Houses, 175; Temperature- 
controlled Electric Surface Units, 21; Washing Box De- 
signed to Supplant Riverbank Laundry [ed.], 792 

Housing and Household Equipment Section [AHEA] Re- 
ports, 539, 568 

Housing Research, An Experimental Approach to, 99 

How to Go to College by a Do-It-Yourself Plan, 433 

How to Study Consumer Satisfaction with Children’s Cloth- 
ing Made of Different Textile Fibers, 213 

Hunt, Lucmie Aust. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
230 


POTOMAC 


I 

Illinois Women Enroll in Adult Classes in Clothing, Why, 
113 

Imagination—Creative and Applied, 19 

In Education of Youth, The Application of Home Econcmics 
Knowledge, 623 

India: Teamwork in Technical Co-operation, 405 

Indonesia: Home Economics Association in Indonesia Cele- 
brates Its First Anniversary, 692 

Indonesia Launches Family Research Program, 688 

Information Required: see From the Plenary Sessions [of 
the Ninth International Congress on Home Economics], 
632 

INcALLS, Ipa. Factors Influencing Wear of Girls’ Dresses, 
104 

In-Service Programs, Puerto Rico Home Economics Section 
Plans Research and, 718 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from Periodicals, 58, 
134, 298, 380, 462, 732, 798; Centralized or Decentralized 
Food Service? 29; Performance and Wear-Cost Ratio of 
Drapery Fabrics for Dormitory Rooms, 772 
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International: Diets of Families in the Ryukyu Islands, 89; 
. the highest possible level of health,” 416; HEIH 

Groups Entertain Visitors from Other Lands, 367; In- 
donesia Launches Family Research Program, 688; Inter- 
national Congress Issue of the JourNAL oF HoME 
Economics, 601-672; An International Opportunity to 
Serve, 118; International Seminar Invites United States 
Home Economists [ed.], 222; An International View of 
Education, 327; Scholarship Students Encircle the Globe, 
255; Science in Exotic Setting at Ninth Pacific Congress, 
287; Shu’s Belma in Turkey, 369; Teamwork in Technical 
Co-operation, 405; see also Home Economics Abroad 
International Federation of Home Economics, and Ninth 
International Congress on Home Economics 

International Congress on Home Economics: see Ninth Inter- 
national Congress on Home Economics 

International Congress Publications Available from AHEA 
Headquarters [ed.], 660 

International Congress Reports Highlight Universal Situa- 
tions, 371 

International Federation of Home Economics, The, 631; see 
also Ninth International Congress on Home Economics 

Internatioaal Nutrition Congress to Meet in Washington in 
1960 [ed.], 661 

International Opportunity to Serve, An, 118 

International Scholarships: Scholarship Students Encircle the 
Globe, 255; see also Report of International Committee 
of AHEA, 552 

International Seminar Invites United States Home Economists 
[ed.], 222 

International View of Education, An, 327 

In-Use Approach to Nutrition Teaching, An, 47 

Ionizing Radiation, Nutritional and Biochemical Aspects of 
Foods Preserved by, 695 

Is Homemaking Important? 87 

Issues in Education Today, National, 503 

It Pays to Pay Dues Promptly [ed.], 289 

It’s Our Program of Work, 442 


J 


Jacosson, CHARLOTTE VERRELI 
and Recipes, 109 
JarpiIn, WINNIFRED C 
19 

Jese, Emm, et al. How to Study Consumer Satisfaction 
with Children’s Clothing Made of Different Textile Fibers, 
218 

Jounston, Berry JANe. Home Laundering, 36 

Jounston, Eric. Living with the Changes of the Space 
Age, 495 

Jones, Lima, et al. New Techniques (A Symposium), 340 

Journat or Home Economics: April Journar to Feature 
Summer Study Opportunities [ed.], 50; For Christmas—A 
Journat Subscription [ed.], 723; 49th Annual Meeting 
Issue, 481-600; International Congress Issue, 601-672; 
The Journat on Microfilm [ed.], 446 

Joyce, Berry Ruts. So You're Going to Philadelphia, 370 

Jupson, Jutta S., et al. Home Economists in Rehabilitation 
(A Symposium), 702 

Junior High School Students, Food Taste Patterns of, 719 

iN 

KasTe.ic, Josepn, et al. The Free Fatty Acid Content and 
the Smoke Point of Some Fats, 778 

Kay, Vincrnta Govutp, et al. Temperature Control for 
Houses, 175 

Keeping Up to Date, 9 

Keister, Mary Exrzasetn. Teamwork in Technical Co- 
operation, 405 

Kinc, Auice M. (and Leia Massey). Communications (A 
Symposium ), 274 


Encore—Music, Minnesota, 


Imagination—Creative and Applied, 
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KisHLer, Mary B., et al. Savings in Distance Walked in 
Kitchens through Reorganization of Storage and Work 
Space, 169 

Kitchens: Classroom Instruction Improves Home Kitchens, 
755; Savings in Distance Walked in Kitchens through Re- 
organization of Storage and Work Space, 169 

K.ioprer, F. Dupiey, et al. The Modified Movable Wall, 
276 

Knowledge of Nutrition as Related to the Use of Dairy 
Products, 25 

Kraysitt, H. F. Nutritional and Biochemical Aspects of 
Foods Preserved by Ionizing Radiation, 695 

Kroener, Virncmia (and Beatrice DoNaLpson ) 
Time in Type A School Lunc h Programs in Wisconsin, 


451 


Labor 


Labeling: Mandatory Textile Labeling, 410; see also Wash- 
ington News, 80, 246, 682 

Labor Time in Type A School Lunch Programs in Wis- 
consin, 451 

Lacor, Maria Socorro, et al. The Contribution of Home 
Economics (A Symposium ), 635 

LaMALE, Hecen Humes. Changes in Expenditures of 
Urban Families, 683 

LaNncrorp, Louise M. (and Lorna Era Pierce). Do 
Broken Homes Affect Personality Adjustment? 44 

Lasting Values in a Changing World, 751 

Laturop, Irvin T. The Effect of High School Size and 
Course Pattern on Achievement in College Home Eco- 
nomics, 775 

Latzke, ALPHA (and Dororny Runsecx Strout) 
College Women Consider in Clothing Selection, 43 

Laundering: Home Laundering, 36; Relationship of Loop 
Shape to Dimensional Change in Laundering of Plain 
Knit Cotton T-Shirts, 355; Washing Box Designed to 
Supplant Riverbank Laundry [ed.], 793 

Leadership: see The Application of Home Economics Knowl- 
edge (A Symposium ), 633 

Legislation: see Washington News, 80, 246, 404, 610, 682, 
750 

Legislative Program for 1958-59, AHEA, 445, 574 

Leverton, Ruth M.: see Washington News, 246 

Life of Ellen H. Richards, AHEA Reissues The [ed.], 289 

List of Graduate Study Opportunities Available [ed.], 723 

Lita Bane, Memorial to [ed.], 51, see also 737 

Living Alone—on Two Crutches and One Foot, 366 

Living with the Changes of the Space Age, 495 

Lowe, Bee, et al. The Free Fatty Acid Content and the 
Smoke Point of Some Fats, 778 

LowTuer, Mary E. (and Haze V. 
Workshop in a Secondary School, 285 

Lutz, Rowena Microrp. Why Illinois Women Enroll in 
Adult Classes in Clothing, 113 

Lyte, Mary S. Florence Fallgatter, Former AHEA Presi- 
dent, Retires, 659 


Values 


Crist). Clothing 


Make Hotel Reservations Now for 1958 AHEA Annual 
Meeting, 49 

Making College Day Work for Recruitment, 112 

Mandatory Textile Labeling, 410 

Marketing Research, Home Economics in, 419 

Marriage, City Groups Sponsor Experiment in Education 
for, 483 

MarsHa.i, Hecen R. Personality Characteristics of College 
Students and Accuracy of Their Judgments of Children’s 
Social Acceptance, 207 

Mass Media: see The Application of Home Economics 
Knowledge (A Symposium ), 633 

Massey, Levia (and Auice M. Kino). 
(A Symposium ), 274 


Communications 
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MatsusHimMa, Cutyono. The Application of Home Eco- 
nomics Knowledge In Education of Youth, 623 

May, ExvizaperH Ecxnarpt, et al. Home Economists in 
Rehabilitation (A Symposium ), 702 

Mayor, Joun R. National Issues in Education Today, 503 

McCormack, Lucy. Efficiency Built In, 414 

McCormack, M. ANN. An In-Use Approach to Nutrition 
Teaching, 47 

McDermott, Irene E. Program Plans for 1958 Annual 
Meeting, 103 

McFappen, Joan RoseErTson. 
Today Are Good Managers, 117 

Meal Preparation and Cleanup, Use of Time During Family, 
447 

Meat Knowledge and Practices of Montana Homemakers, 
359 

Meeting Dates of Affiliated State Associations (1958-59), 


ded 
Vit 


Consumer Food Buyers 


Memorandum, Communication through a, 351 

Memorial to Lita Bane [ed.], 51, see also 737 

Methods in Extension Service Consumer Education Pro- 
grams, 719 

Microfilm, The Journat on [ed.], 446 

Middle Childhood and Preadolescence Deserve Study Too, 
33 

Minnesota Home Economics Association: see Encore—Music, 
Minnesota, and Recipes, 109 

Mocxmore, Buena Maris. Lasting Values in a Changing 
World, 751 

Modified Movable Wall, The, 276 

Money We Spend, The, 514 

Montana Homemakers, Meat Knowledge and Practices of, 
359 

More Women Are Working, 261 

Mother, Tribute to a Home Economics, 350 

Movable Wall, The Modified, 276 

Munson, Byron E. An Experimental Approach to Housing 
Research, 99 


N 


Napic, Grace K. (and M. EstHer Hit). Welcome to 
Philadelphia, 266 

Najarian, Percroum, et al. The Application of Home 
Economics Knowledge (A Symposium ), 633 

Nasurro, Himoxo (and Marcaret B. Haarnis). 
Families in the Ryukyu Islands, 89 

National Conference on Rural Education, 119 

NCFR Makes Award for Research Proposal [ed.], 723 

National Food Conference: see Washington News, 246 

National Issues in Education Today, 503 

Nevsauer, L. W., et al. Temperature Control for Houses, 
175 

New AHEA Officers, 494 

New Bulletin Describes Extension Service [ed.], 793 

New Bulletin Exchanges Information on Education of 
Women [ed.], 446 

New Finishes on Cotton, 12 

New Life Members for AHEA, 575 

New Techniques (A Symposium ), 340 

Newark, Curistrine (and Marcaret L. Brew). Confer- 
ence on Teaching Financial Management, 498 

News: The Food We Eat, 510, see also 687; The Money 
We Spend, 514 

News Notes, 64, 142, 233, 314, 384, 471, 598, 737, 808 

NicHo.s, AppREEN, et al. The Modified Movable Wall, 276 

1958-60 Program of Work [AHEA], 563 

1957-58 Report of Activities [AHEA], 528 

Ninth International Congress on Home Economics: Congress 
Committees Complete Plans, 438; Congress Impressions, 
654; High Lights, 612; International Congress Delegates 
to Be Told of Summer Study Opportunities [ed.], 128; 


Diet of 


December 1958 


Ninth International Congress on Home Economics (Cont'd) 
International Congress Issue of the JourNaL oF HoME 
Economics, 601-672; International Congress Proceedings 
Available [ed.], 722; International Congress Publications 
Available from AHEA Headquarters [ed.], 660; Inter- 
national Congress Registrations Received from Twenty- 
three Countries [ed.], 221; International Congress Reports 
Highlight Universal Situations, 371; International Con- 
gress Selects Speakers [ed.], 290; President’s Address, 
629; Registration for Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics [ed.], 50; Two States Plan Week’s 
Tour for International Congress Registrants [ed.], 50; 
Welcome to the International Congress, 334; Young 
People Assemble Publications for International Congress 
[ed.], 291 

Ninth Pacific Congress, Science in Exotic Setting at, 287 

Nose, Isapex T. Effect of Holding Temperature on 
Ascorbic Acid and Color in Frozen and Cooked As- 
paragus, 780 

Nominations Invited for Carol Lane Traffic Safety Awards 
[ed.], 222 

North Dakota Welcomes Phi U Golden Anniversary, 288 

Nutrition: see Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition Education in the Elementary Schools, 335 

Nutrition Society of Canada Founded in June, The [ed.], 
723 

Nutritional and Biochemical Aspects of Foods Preserved by 
Ionizing Radiation, 695 


oO 


Objectives, Conference Held on Philosophy and, 791 

Observe United Nations Day [ed.], 660 

Occupational Guidance: see Careers 

Officers and Committees [AHEA]—1958-59, Personnel, 586- 
592; see also New AHEA Officers, 494 

Omen, Mary, et al. New Techniques (A Symposium), 340 

OppreNHEemM, Irene G. The Bulletin Board Teaches and 
Interprets, 784 

Opportunities for Graduate Assistantships, Fellowships, and 
Scholarships, 1958-59 and 1959-60, 122, see also page 353 

Orbit, Reviewing Our, 499 

Orro, ArRLEEN C. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 223 

Our Challenge of Today, 721 

Our Week Together (A Symposium ), 644 

Our Work Ahead, 646 

Our World, This Is, 611 

Ownership of Small Electrical Appliances, Family, 284 


P 


Pakistan Association Advances Professionally [ed.], 51 
PaLMeER, CHARLENE. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 224; 
Pupil-Teacher Planning Used in College Classes, 435 
Pao.ucci, Beatrice. Reviewing Our Orbit, 499; (and 
Estuer Everett). Home Management Residence Looks 
Ahead to the Working Wife, 331 

Paris, JEANNE. What Is My Commun-I-Q? [ed.], 221 

Pau, Pautine C. Research in Foods, 110 

Pease, Damanis, et al. Development and Use of Research 
Methods in Child Development, 201; (and Lypia V. 
Swanson). Middle Childhood and Preadolescence De- 
serve Study Too, 33 

Penn, Raymonp J. Zoning and Planning, 247 

Performance and Wear-Cost Ratio of Drapery Fabrics for 
Dormitory Rooms, 772 

Personal Adjustment of College Students, 194 

Personality Adjustment, Do Broken Homes Affect? 44 

Personality Characteristics of College Students and Accuracy 
of Their Judgments of Children’s Social Acceptance, 207 

PETERSON, CLARESE. Recent Studies in the Field of 
Psychological Aesthetics, 769 

PetzeL, FLtorence. Mandatory Textile Labeling, 410 
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Phi U Golden Anniversary, North Dakota Welcomes, 288 

Philadelphia, Bon Voyage to, 526 

Philadelphia Meeting of AHEA: see Annual Meeting of 
AHEA 

Philadelphia, So You're Going to, 370 

Puitiis, Ramona Stronc (and Dororny Buck Cromsie ). 
HEIH Groups Entertain Visitors from Other Lands, 367 

Philosophy and Objectives, Conference Held on, 791 

Pictures, The Congress in, 641 

Prence, Lora Extra (and Louise M. Lancrorp). Do 
Broken Homes Affect Personality Adjustment? 44 

Planning for Rehabilitation Service, 701 

Planning, Zoning and, 247 

Plans for Action [AHEA], Subject-Matter and Professional 
Sections, 567-573 

Plastic-coated Wall Coverings, Serviceability of 
backed, 185 

Plenary Sessions [of the Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics], From the, 632 

Position of Women in the World Today, The Contribution 
of Home Economics Education to the, 625 

Posture: Some Factors of Cost to the Body in Standing or 
Sitting to Work Under Different Postural Conditions, 
Til 

PorcieTer, Fannie, et al. How to Study Consumer Satis- 
faction with Children’s Clothing Made of Different Tex- 
tile Fibers, 213 

Potomac Group, Home Economists in Homemaking, AHEA. 
Is Homemaking Important? 87 

Poultry: Factors Affecting Consumption of Poultry Products 
in Alabama, 42 

PRADHAN, Sarava, et al. The Free Fatty Acid Content 
and the Smoke Point of Some Fats, 778 

PraTHer, Mary Euizasera (and Micprep S. VAN DE 
Marx). Factors Affecting Consumption of Poultry 
Products in Alabama, 42 

Preadolescence: Middle Childhood and Preadolescence De- 
serve Study Too, 33 

Pre-Congress Tours, The, 649 

Preservation of Food: Nutritional and Biochemical Aspects 
of Foods Preserved by Ionizing Radiation, 695 

President’s Address [at Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics], 629 

Presidents of Affiliated State Associations (1958-59) and Fall 
Meeting Dates, 577 

Professional Leadership: see The Application of Home 
Economics Knowledge (A Symposium), 633 

Professional Sections [AHEA], Officers, 587; Reports: Col- 
leges and Universities, 540, 568; Elementary, Secondary, 
and Adult Education, 541, 569; Extension Service, 541, 
569; Home Economics [or Economists] in Business, 542, 
570; Home Economics in Institution Administration, 544, 
570; Home Economists in Homemaking, 544, 571; Re- 
search, 545, 571; Social Welfare and Public Health, 545, 
572; College Clubs, 546, 572 

Program of the 49th Annual Meeting, 427 

Program of Work for 1958-60 [AHEA], 563 

Program of Work, It’s Our, 442 

Program Plans for 1958 Annual Meeting, 103 

Proposed Revisions of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws [ed.], 
373 

Psychological Aesthetics, Recent Studies in the Field of, 
769 

Public Relations Activities, AHEA Enlarges Its 
722 

Puerto Rico, “Four-Class” Home Economics Program Or- 
ganization in, 48 

Puerto Rico Home Economics Section Plans Research and 
In-Service Programs, 718 

Pupil-Teacher Planning Used in College Classes, 435 

Purvis, Marie. Using Advisory Councils, 116 


Fabric- 


[ed.], 


INDEX 


R 


Radiation, Nutritional and Biochemical Aspects of Foods 


Preserved by Ionizing, 695 

Ray, JounnreE Ne tt. Homemaking Education for Boys as 
Well as Girls, 258 

Reader: What Kind of Reader Are You? 49 

Recent Studies in the Field of Psychological Aesthetics, 769 

Reconsidering College Teaching of Food and Nutrition, 
759 

Recruitment: Have You Made Plans for Recruitment? 788; 
Making College Day Work for Recruitment, 112 

Registration for Ninth International Congress on Home 
Economics [ed.], 50 

Rehabilitation: Home Economists in Rehabilitation (A 
Symposium), 702; Planning for Rehabilitation Service, 
701 

Reichert, Anita, Joins AHEA Headquarters Staff [ed.], 660 

Relationship of Loop Shape to Dimensional Change in 
Laundering of Plain Knit Cotton T-Shirts, 355 

Reporting: see Communications, 421 

Reporting News of Home Economics Research of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA, 52, 102, 292, 354, 437, 
653, 726, 787 

Representatives [AHEA]; Personnel, 591-592; Reports: 
American Council on Education, 557; American Public 
Welfare Association, 558; American Standards Association, 
Council and Consumer Standards Board, 558; Coordinat- 
ing Committee on Collegiate Problems of Teacher Edu- 
cation, 558; Council of National Organizations of the 
Adult Education Association of the United States, 574; 
Féderation internationale de I'Enseignement ménager, 
559; Future Homemakers of America, Advisory Board of 
the, 559; National Conference on Social Welfare, 560; 
National Health Council, 560; National Project in Agri- 
cultural Communications, 561; School Lunch, Joint Com- 
mittee of AHEA, ADA, and ASFSA on, 561; United 
States Committee for the United Nations, 561; Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee, 562 

Research: Development and Use of Research Methods in 
Child Development, 201; An Experimental Approach to 
Housing Research, 99; Home Economics in Marketing 
Research, 419; NCFR Makes Award for Research Pro- 
posal [ed.], 723; Puerto Rico Home Economics Section 
Plans Research and In-Service Programs, 718; Research 
in Foods, 110; The Role of Home Economics Research, 
619; The Role of Research in Obtaining Fundamental 
Data, 637; see also Reporting News of Home Economics 
Research of the Agricultural Research Service, USDA 

Research in Foods, 110 

Research Section [AHEA], Reports, 545, 571 

Resolutions from the 1958 Annual Meeting, 529 

Resolutions on Education Passed at AAAS Meeting, 372 

Reviewing Our Orbit, 499 

Richards, AHEA Reissues The Life of Ellen H. [ed.], 289 

Roserson, Opar, et al. How to Study Consumer Satisfac- 
tion with Children’s Clothing Made of Different Textile 
Fibers, 213 

Roserts, S. Heven (and Haze. M. Fiercuer). Relation- 
ship of Loop Shape to Dimensional Change in Launder- 
ing of Plain Knit Cotton T-Shirts, 355 

Role of Fat in the Diet, The, 269 

Role of Home Economics Research, The, 619 

Role of Research in Obtaining Fundamental Data, The, 637 

Rollins, Manet A. The Money We Spend, 514 

Romuto, Car.tos P. The United Nations—Bridge to Peace, 
615 

Row es, Eprrn C. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 224 

Ruret, Estuer Fern. Serviceability of Fabric-backed, 
Plastic-goated Wall Coverings, 185 

Rural Education, National Conference on, 119 
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Rural Families and FAO, 507 

RuTLepcE, Aaron L. Counseling for Competence in Family 
Living, 15 

Ryukyu Islands, Diets of Families in the, 89 


Ss 


Safety: Nominations Invited for Carol Lane Traffic Safety 
Awards [ed.], 222 

Sandusky County Home Economists in Homemaking Aid 
“Heart of the Home,” 785 

Savings in Distance Walked in Kitchens through Reorganiza- 
tion of Storage and Work Space, 169 

Scales to Measure Socioeconomic Factors, Comparison of, 
114 

Scholarship, A Few Observations about, 365 

Scholarship Students Encircle the Globe, 255 

Scholarships: List of Graduate Study Opportunities Avail- 
able [ed.], 723; Opportunities for Graduate Assistant- 
ships, Fellowships, and Scholarships, 1958-59 and 1959- 
60, 122, see also 353; Scholarship Students Encircle the 
Globe, 255 

ScHoLLt, MmiaM. Communications: Reporting Back After 
a Conference, 421 

School Lunch: Labor Time in Type A School Lunch Pro- 
grams in Wisconsin, 451 

Scuroper, ANDREW J., 2ND. 
Visitors, 651 

Scuutz, Srecta Ben. Being Professional in a Supermarket, 
762 

Science in Exotic Setting at Ninth Pacific Congress, 287 

Scientific Age, Home Economics in a, 655 

Scientific Information: The Social, Scientific, and Technical 
Information Required for Effective Home Economics 
Education, 637 

Sections, Professional [AHEA], Officers, 587; Reports: 
Colleges and Universities, 540, 568; Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Adult Education, 541, 569; Extension Service, 
541, 569; Home Economics [or Economists] in Business, 
542, 570; Home Economics in Institution Administration, 
544, 570; Home Economists in Homemaking, 544, 571; 
Research, 545, 571; Social Welfare and Public Health, 
545, 572; College Clubs, 546, 572 

Sections, Subject-Matter [AHEA], Officers, 586; Reports: 
Art, 537, 567; Family Economics-Home Manag: cent, 
537, 567; Family Relations and Child Development, 538, 
567; Food and Nutrition, 539, 567; Housing and House- 
hold Equipment, 539, 568; Textiles and Clothing, 539, 
568 

SecNner, Estuer F. (and Grace Pueitps Wootton). Class- 
room Instruction Improves Home Kitchens, 755 

Sen, B. R. Rural Families and FAO, 507 

Senior High School Girls: Attitudes of Senior High School 
Girls toward Home Economics, 92 

Serviceability of Fabric-backed, Plastic-coated Wall Cover- 
ings, 185 

Sex-Role Identification, Development of Girls’, 708 

Shading Devices: Temperature Control for Houses, 175 

She’s Belma in Turkey, 369 

Suretps, Reea. Methods in Extension Service Consumer 
Education Programs, 719 

Suores, VentLa L. A Few Observations about Scholarship, 
365 

SHowa.tTer, Mary Emma. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
224 

Sitting to Work Under Different Postural Conditions, Some 
Factors of Cost to the Body in Standing or, 711 

Small Electrical Appliances, Family Ownership of, 284 

Smey, Justine. Nutrition Education in the Elementary 
Schools, 335 

Smrrn, Lean Jane. College Education Is for Women, Too! 
436 


Welcome Address to Tour 
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Smoke Point of Some Fats, The Free Fatty Acid Content 
and the, 778 

So You're Going to Philadelphia, 370 

Social Agencies, The Value of Studies of Family Expendi- 
tures in Setting Up Budgets for Use by, 765 

Social Life: The Contribution of Home Economics (A 
Symposium ), 635; The Contribution of Home Economics 
to the Social and Economic Life of the Family and to 
Social and Economic Progress through Expanding Careers, 
640 

Social, Scientific, and Technical Information Required for 
Effective Home Economics Education, The, 637 

Social Security: Washington News, 610 

Social Welfare and Public Health: Abstracts from Periodi- 
cals, 59, 136, 299, 382, 463, 733, 800; We Serve Families 
—A Home Economist in Social Welfare, 40 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section [AHEA], Reports, 
545, 572 

Socioeconomic Factors, Comparison of Scales to Measure, 
114 

SoeraTM1, Inu (and Nenex Vincinta F. Cut er) 
Economics Association in Indonesia Celebrates Its First 
Anniversary, 692 

Some Clothing Practices of Thirteen-Year-Old Girls, 783 

Some Factors of Cost to the Body in Standing or Sitting to 
Work Under Different Postural Conditions, 711 

Space Age, Living with the Changes of the, 495 

Spring Meetings of State Home Economics Associations, 
129 

Staff Officers [AHEA], Reports of, 530 

Standing or Sitting to Work Under Different Postural Con- 
ditions, Some Factors of Cost to the Body in, 711 

State Home Economics Associations: Presidents of Affiliated 
State Associations (1958-59) and Fall Meeting Dates, 
577; Spring Meetings of State Home Economics Associa- 
tions, 129; State Membership in the Assembly of Dele- 
gates, 585; Statistical Report of State Associations, 578; 
see also News Notes 

State Membership in the Assembly of Delegates, 585 

State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of AHEA Council, 
Report of, 529 

Statistical Report of State Associations, 578 

SreeLte, Marion H. Scholarship Students Encircle the 
Globe, 255 

Sreece, Sara M., et al. Savings in Distance Walked in 
Kitchens through Reorganization of Storage and Work 
Space, 169 

Sremw., Rose Exrzasern. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
227; Use of Time During Family Meal Preparation and 
Cleanup, 447 

STEPHENS, SHELBY Mrrcuam. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
225 

Steps to Aid Handicapped Women in Homemaking, 790 

Strepetinc, Hazer K. The Role of Home Economics Re- 
search, 619 

Storage and Work Space, Savings in Distance Walked in 
Kitchens through Reorganization of, 169 

Strout, Dororny Runseck (and ALtpHa LaTtzke). Values 
College Women Consider in Clothing Selection, 43 

Stusss, Avice Camiia. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
228 

Student Management Workshop Applies Classroom Learn- 
ing to Business, 720 

Students, Personal Adjustment of College, 194 

Subject-Matter Sections [AHEA], Officers, 586; Reports: 
Art, 537, 567; Family Economics-Home Management, 
537, 567; Family Relations and Child Development, 538, 
567; Food and Nutrition, 539, 567; Housing and House- 
hold Equipment, 539, 568; Textiles and Clothing, 539, 
568 
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Summer Study Opportunities, 304; see also April JourNaL 
to Feature Summer Study Opportunities [ed.], 50; and 
International Congress to Be Told of Summer Study 
Opportunities [ed.], 128 

Supermarket, Being Professional in a, 762 

Supervisory Teacher Program, Attitudes toward the, 286 

Surface Units, Temperature-controlled Electric, 21 

Swanson, Lypia V. (and DamManris Pease). Middle Child- 
hood and Preadolescence Deserve Study Too, 33 


T 


TayLor, Marcaret M. Food Taste Patterns of Junior High 
School Students, 719 

Teaching: see Education and Home Economics Education 

Teaching Child Development—Runs, Hits, and Errors, 81 

Teaching Financial Management, Conference on, 498 

Team Approach: see Home Economists in Rehabilitation 
(A Symposium ), 702 

Teamwork in Technical Co-operation, 405 

Technical Co-operation, Team Work in, 405 

Technical Information: The Social, Scientific, and Technical 
Information Required for Effective Home Economics 
Education, 637 

Temperature Control for Houses, 175 

Temperature-controlled Electric Surface Units, 21 

Tennessee/India Home Science Contract, The: see Team- 
work in Technical Co-operation, 405 

Textile Labeling: see Washington News, 682 


7 


Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 60, 137, 
300, 383, 464, 734, 801; Abstracts of Doctoral Theses 
Related to Textiles and Clothing, 229; Banish Time 
Stealers—Create Fashion, 343; A Career in Fashion De- 
sign, 281; Clothing and Textile Teachers Invited to 
National Meeting [ed.], 661; Effect of Finishes on Air 
Permeability of Cotton Fabrics, 187; Efficiency Built In, 


414; Factors Influencing Wear of Girls’ Dresses, 104; 
How to Study Consumer Satisfaction with Children’s 
Clothing Made of Different Textile Fibers, 213; Man- 
datory Textile Labeling, 410; New Finishes on Cotton, 12; 
Performance and Wear-Cost Ratio of Drapery Fabrics for 
Dormitory Rooms, 772; Relationship of Loop Shape to 
Dimensional Change in Laundering of Plain Knit Cotton 
T-Shirts, 355; Some Clothing Practices of Thirteen-Year- 
Old Girls, 783; Values College Women Consider in Cloth- 
ing Selection, 43; Why Illinois Women Enroll in Adult 
Classes in Clothing, 113; see also Labeling and Launder- 
ing 

Textiles and Clothing Section [AHEA], Reports, 539, 568 

Theses: Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Home Eco- 
nomics, 1956-57, 223; Those Mysterious Theses, 219 

This Is Our World, 611 

Tompson, Henrietta M. (and Resa Tucker). 
Clothing Practices of Thirteen-Year-Old Girls, 783 

Those Mysterious Theses, 219 

Trernney, Marcaret Mary Stevens. Performance and 
Wear-Cost Ratio of Drapery Fabrics for Dormitory 
Rooms, 772 

Time: Use of Time During Family Meal Preparation and 
Cleanup, 447 

Tiers, Estuer (and Jennre S. Witmort). Cooking without 
Looking Offers Recipes in Braille, 434 

Topuunter, E. Neice. The Food We Eat, 510, see also, 
687; Home Economics Week Observed in Alabama, 
288 

Tour Visitors, Welcome Address to, 651 

Tours, The Pre-Congress, 649 

Trading Stamps, Consumers and Their, 251 

Treasurer [AHEA], Report of, 576 

Tribute to a Home Economics Mother, 350 

T-Shirts, Relationship of Loop Shape to Dimensional 
Change in Laundering of Plain Knit Cotton, 355 
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Tucker, Resa (and Henniettra M. THOMPSON Some 
Clothing Practices of Thirteen-Year-Old Girls, 783 

Turkey, She’s Belma in, 369 

Turnace, Rurn. What the Home Economics Club Means 
to Me, 220 

Turnip Greens: Ascorbic Acid in Leaf Blades of Field- 
grown Turnip Greens in Relation to Concurrent Solar 
Radiation and Air Temperature, 163 

[wo States Plan Week's Tour for International Congress 
Registrants [ed.], 50 
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United Nations—Bridge to Peace, The, 615 

United Nations Day, Observe [ed.], 660 

USDA: see Reporting News of Home Economics Research 
of the Agricultural Research Service 

University of Tennessee: Teamwork in Technical Co- 
operation, 405 

Urban Families, Changes in Expenditures, 683 

Use of Time During Family Meal Preparation and Cleanup, 
447 

Using Advisory Councils, 116 

Vv 

Value of Studies of Family Expenditures in Setting Up 
Budgets for Use by Social Agencie _ The, 765 

Values College Women Consider in Clothing Selection, 43 

Values in a Changing World, Lasting, 751 

VAN DE Mark, Mivprepn S. (and Mary EvrzaBetH PRATHER). 
Factors Affecting Consumption of Poultry Products in 
Alabama, 42 

Van Dvuyne, Frances O. (and Vincmia R. CHAR.eEs). 
Effect of Holding and Reheating on the Ascorbic Acid 
Content of Cooked Vegetables, 159 

Vegetables, Effect of Holding and Reheating on the As- 
corbic Acid Content of Cooked, 159 

Visitors from Other Lands, HEIH Groups Entertain, 367 

Vocational Education Programs, Bulletin Explains [ed.], 
289 

Vocational Opportunities: see Careers 

Vote for AHEA Officers during This Month [ed.], 128 
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WacnNer, GwENDOLYN Davis. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 


225 

Wall Coverings, Serviceability of Fabric-backed, Plastic- 
coated, 185 

Wall, The Modified Movable, 276 

Washing Box Designed to Supplant Riverbank Laundry 
[ed.], 793 

Washington News, 8, 80, 158, 246, 326, 404, 610, 682, 
750 

Wasrro, Ipu Kajatoen (and Nenex Vincinia F. Curier). 
Indonesia Launches Family Research Program, 688 

We Serve Families—A Home Economist in Social Welfare, 
40 

Wear of Girls’ Dresses, Factors Influencing, 104 

Weser, Victor. Temperature-controlled Electric Surface 
Units, 21 

Welcome Address to Tour Visitors, 651 

Welcome to Philadelphia, 266 

What Is Communication? 128 

What Is My Commun-I-Q? [ed.], 221 

What Kind of Reader Are You? 49 

What the Home Economics Club Means to Me, 220 

What's Doing? 440 

Wuiracre, Jessie, et al. Ascorbic Acid in Leaf Blades of 
Field-grown Turnip Greens in Relation to Concurrent 
Solar Radiation and Air Temperature, 163 

Why Illinois Women Enroll in Adult Classes in Clothing, 
113 
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Wiese, ELeanor V., et al. Home Economists in Rehabilita- 
tion (A Symposium ), 702 

Wits, G. Dororny. The Value of Studies of Family 
Expenditures in Setting Up Budgets for Use by Socia! 
Agencies, 765 

Wiiomort, Jennie S, (and Estuer Tipps). Cooking without 
Looking Offers Recipes in Braille, 434 

Winper, THeLtMa Vivian. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
228; An International Opportunity to Serve, 118 

Women in the World Today, The Contribution of Home 
Economics Education to the Position of, 625 

Woop, ANNA L., et al. The Modified Movable Wall, 276 

Woorton, Grace Puevps (and Estuer F. Secner). Class- 
room Instruction Improves Home Kitchens, 755 

Work Ahead, Our, 646 

Work Simplification: Some Factors of Cost to the Body in 
Standing or Sitting to Work Under Different Postural 
Conditions, 711 

Working Wife, Home Management Residence Looks Ahead 
to the, 331 
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Workshops: Clothing Workshop in a Secondary School, 
285; Student Management Workshop Applies Classroom 
Learning to Business, 720; see also Summer Study Oppor- 
tunities 

World Health Organization: “ 
level of health,” 416 

World, Lasting Values in a Changing, 751 

World, This Is Our, 611 
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Non-caloric Sucaryl brings welcome calorie- 
saving news to all of us during the holiday 
season. Sara Hervey Watts finds that Sucaryl 
enables her to serve more party-minded des- 
serts with far less calories than ever before. 


Sucaryl recipe for December 3 


from the Kitchen of Sara Hervey Watts, Home Economics Consultant, Abbott Laboratories 


WEIGHT WATCHERS’ CHRISTMAS SNOW 


Here’s a sweet ending to a holi- 
day meal—sweet and frothy re unflavored gelatin ‘ tsp. Sucaryl solution 1 tsp. grated lemon rind 
2 c. cold water V4 tsp. salt 2 egg whites 
Christmas Snow. It’s daintily % c. boiling water Ye c. lemon juice 12 maraschino cherries, chopped 
flavored with a dash of fresh Soften gelatin in cold water. Add boiling water, Sucaryl, salt; stir until 
. : dissolved. Add lemon juice, rind; chill until thick. Beat egg whites until 

lemon and maraschino cherries, peaks form when beater is raised; add to thickened gelatin mixture. Place 
and in a beautiful towering this bowl in bowl of ice cubes; continue beating until stiff peaks hold. Place 
: : half of mixture into 6-cup mold; chill until almost firm. Add cherries to re- 
mold. Make it with Sucary]l, mainder of mixture and spoon over bottom layer; chill until set. Garnish 
and you save 96 calories per with cherries. Serves 6. 
. ) FREE! Calorie-saving recipes with Sucaryl 
serving. Sucaryl-sweetened ‘ wg recipes wth Sucaryl 32 pages of wonderful, kitchen-tested low-calorie recipes 
Christmas Snow has only 33 by Sara Hervey Watts. A treasure for everyone who is 

: i sensibly cutting calories! Clear, easy-to-follow instructions 
calories compared to 129 if you and color illustrations make it an invaluable teaching aid 

for home economics classes. 


sweeten it with sugar. And you Available at your drug store, or write ABBOTT LABORA- 
TORIES, NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, for ample quantities of 


can’t taste the difference! ~ eremonater — this book, plus free Sucaryl samples, for your classroom use. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES +«- NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ©¢ @Sucaryl—Abbott’s Non-Caloric Sweetener 





